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THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 


Is published every Friday, at Salem, Colum- 
biana Co., Ohio, by the Executive Commitee 
of the Western Anti-Stavery Sociery ; 
and is the only paper in the Great West 
which advocates secession from pro-slavery 
Fovernments and pro-slavery church organi- 
zations, 
Exizasete Jones; and while urging upon the 
people the duty of holding ** No union with 
Slaveholders,” either in Church or State, as 
the only consistent position an Abolitionist 
ean cecupy, and as the dest means for the de- 
struction of slavery; it will, so far as its lim- 
its permit, give a history of the daily progress 
of the anti-slavery cause—exhibit the policy 
and practice of slaveholders, and by facts and 
arguments endeavor to increase the zeal and 
activity of every true lover of Freedom. In 
addition to its anti-slavery matter, it will 
contain general news, choice extracts, moral 
tales, &e. Itis to be hoped that all the friends 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the 
advocates of the Disunion movement, will do 
what they can to aid in the support of thé 
paper, by extending its circulation. You 
who live in the West should sustain the pa- 

r that is published in your midst. The 

ugle is printed on an imperial sheet, and 
subscribers may take their choice of the {cl- 
lowing 





TERMS. 


$1.50 per annum, if paid within the first 6 
months of the subscriber's year. 


ired, a deduction of 25 cents will be made, 

reducing the price to $1,25. 

1f payment be made in advance, or on the 
receipt of the first number, 50 cents will be 
deducted, making the subscription but @1. 

To any person wishing to examine the cha- 
tacter of the paper, it will be furnished 6 
months, for 50 cents in advance; to all oth- 
ers 75 cents will be charged. 

Or No deviation from these terms. 


Oe" We occasionally send numbers to 
those who are not subscribers, but who are 
believed to be interested in the dissemination 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they 
will either subscribe themselves, or use their 
influence to extend its circulation among their 
friends. . 

O- Communications intended for inser- 
tion to be addressed tothe Editors. All oth- 
ers to the Pablishing Agent, James Barnaby. 


What Cannot be Denied. 


That Zachary Taylor is elected President 
of the United States,to succeed James K. 
Polk: 

That the said Taylor is a slaveholder, a 
slave breeder, a slave speculator, holding 
hundreds of his fellow-creatures in hopeless 
and unmitigated bondage ;—in other words, 
he is A MAN-STEALER, and as richly deserves 
to be hung as any one man engaged in the 
foreign slave traffic: : 

That he has distinguished himself solely 
as the Jeader in two wars, which have crea- 
ted a national debt uf hundreds of millions of 
dollars, which were waged expressly to give 
security and extension to the system, and 
which have been branded as most atrocious 
and as utterly jadetenee Os those who 
have elevated him to the Presidential chatr 
—to wit, the war for the extermination of the 
Seminoles in Florida, and the war of aggres- 
sion upon Mexico: 

That it was at his urgent request, repea- 
tedly nade to the government, that Cuban 
bloodhounds were purchased and imported 
into Florida as his merciless auxiliaries, to 
hhent down and throttle the poor Indians in 
their hiding-places in the everglades ; and in 
this manner they were crushed : 

‘That, aside from these devilish charactes- 
istics, he was utterly unknown to the coun- 
try, having had no knowledge or experience 
in civil life ; and owes his recent election en- 
tirely to his supposed * availability,” (that 
is, his partes popularity for his hideous 
crimes,) by a party calling itself Whig, and 
"rendéred desperate by successive defeats in 
its struggles for national supremacy : 
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| Tt Whistled Itself.” 


| We suppose that all are familiar with the 
| Story of the school-boy, who whistled during 
, school hours, and, on being questioned, de- 
| clared that it was not he who whistled, but 
| that it * whistled itself.” We have been re- 
minded of this story by the remarks of some 
| who say it is not necessary to do any thing 
| to promote the cause of Emancipation—that 
| slavery has the sentiment of the civilized 
| world against it, and in good time will abol- 
| ish itself. Such persons say, in justification 
| of their inactivity, that siavery abolished it- 
self in Pennsylvania and other States wiih- 
out any effurt on the part of the friends of 
Emancipation; that when the time came the 
evil passed away without an effort; that all 
exertions to abolish slavery tend only bo ser 





Now, to retarn to the boy with whom we 
began, we must confess that we have always 
been incredulous in respect to the sel{-whist- 
ling. Still the thing is notimpossible. ‘I'he 
muscles of the mouth may have determined 
to put themselves"in the proper position, and 
the breath may have resolved to emit itself 
in proper quaniities through the aperture form- 
ed for it, without any agency on the part of 
We are willing to admit all. this 
for the sake of argument; but, at the same 
time, we must be permitted to express our 
dowbis as tothe propriety of establishing this 
asa precedent. We fully believe that those 
who wish it to whistle itself must help it a 
little. We are sceptical enough to think that 
a long time will elapse betore the auditory 
nerve will be again blessed with another spe- 
cimen of this self-whistling. 

In the Mahometan paradise there is a won- 
derful tree which furnishes to the believer 
every thing that he desirés. If he wishes 
anything to eat, the limbs of the tree bend 
down of themselves, and furnish apples, or 
oranges, or bread, or roast beef, justas he de- 
sires. If he wishes to take a ride, a branch 
bends down and furnishes him with a horse, 
saddled and bridled, or with a coach and six, 
according to his inclinations. But alas! the 
Tuba tree furnishes its gifis only to believ- 
ers in the Koran, and noteven to them while 
they are on earth. If we want roast beef, it 
will not drop down to us from the limbs of a 
tree. If we want a horse, we must saddle 
and bridle him ourselves, or get some one to 
do so for us, We have heard of a country 
in which the larks come flying into the mouth 
ready roasted; but we have never been for- 
tunate enough to be in that happy iegion.— 
We always found that our lurks sequired pick- 
ing and cooking. ‘I'he poets tell us of a gol- 
den age in which the earth brought forth 
without cultivation all that was needed, the 
Btitlo mephwe wirk their warm: bree eee cles 
ished the flowers that sprung up without seed, 
and the ground without lying fallow grew 
white with heavy ears of corn. All the earth 
bore all things. But the golden age has gone 
by, and we are living in the age of iron, A 
precedent drawn from the golden age is in- 
applicable to our present condition. 

Having thus dispesed, satisfactorily, we 
hope, of everything which might seem to 
form a precedent for self-whistiing, we would 
ask if there is anything peculiar to slavery 
which inclines it to * whistle itself’? out of 
existence. It is said that slavery is opposed 
to the spirit of the age, and therefore, must 
abolish itself. But spirits are invisible to 
the naked eye—they cannot be seen even 
with the aid of the solar microscope. They 
must manifest themselves through action.— 
We know the peculiar spirit of an age from 





That Zachary Taylor is a fair representa- 
tion of the Church and the State, and a true 
exponent of American religion and republi- 
canisin: | 

That if any tyrant should attempt to reduce | 


its words and actions. Sotne seem tu consi- 
der the ** Spirit of the Age,” as a kind brow- 
nie that will do everything, and exempt man- 
kind from all labor. But it isa Hercules that 
will help those only who help themselves. 


liim or his family to the condition of his The spirit of the age demanded the abolition 


slaves, the said ‘I'aylor would feel himself | 
justified in blowing out the brains or cutting 
the throat of that tyrant, and all those who 
have voted for him would applaud him tor | 
the act; hence, for conspiring to keep three | 
hundred human beings in galling bondage, | 
(to say nothim® of his approval of the en- | 
slavement of three millions,) he and his sup- | 
porters, judging them by their own standard, | 
are deserving of extermination : | 

‘That in his election to the Presidency, the | 
North has again been defrauded of its just 

ortion of political equality, and the Slave 
Power again signally triumphant: 

That it is as rational to talk of a gray-hea- 


| Revolution did not fight itself. 


of imprisonment for debt; but imprisonment 
for debt did not abolish itself. The spirit of | 
the age called for reform in England; but 
the Reform Bill did not pass itself. ‘The 
spirit of the age demands railroads; but the 
roads are not seen grading themselves, and 
the rails laying themselves down. ‘The spir- 
it of the age requires magnetic telegraph lines, 
but no one has seen the wires stretching 
themselves between the different points. The | 
spirit of the age de Jed the independ 

of the American Colomes, but the war of the 
The spirit of 
the age did not abolish slavery in Pennsy!- 
vania, till Franklin and others had labored to 








ded lecher being opposed to the ext of 
licentiousness—of a thief being against mul- 
tiplying his facilities to commit larceny—of 
a gambler being inimical to an erlargement 
of the field of his operations—of an idolator 
being hostile to the spread of idolatry—as to 
talk of a Louisiana planter being in favor of 
the Wilmot Proviso: 

That the success of Zachary Taylor adds | 
another crimson stain to the many which al- 
ready pollute the | » gives | 
the enemies of liberty in the old world anoth- | 
er opportunity to hold up this boasting re- | 
public to the derision of the world, and in- 
flicts a heavy blow on the cause of Man uni- 
versally : hs 

That the highest idea of the Whig party. 
as to what constitutes ** an honest man,” is a 
man who keeps back by fraud the hire of 
his laborers, and planders them of all their) 








. God-given rights—compels them to toil un- 


der the lash of a slave-driver, and to live in 
a state of pollution—seizes the babes of his 
victims as fast as they are born, and reckons 
them among his live stock—and engages in 
a war declared by the same party to have 
been unnecessary and unconstitutional, and 
waged for otterly infernal; and, 
therefore, that the profligacy of that party is 
of the must comprehensive and revolting char- 
acter. — ° 

> The whole soil of England, about 
32,000,000 acres capable of cultivation, is 
owned by 32,000 proprietors. This gives 
1000 acres to each owner. The whole adult 
male of England numbers 5,000,- 


plish this great object. It will eman- 
cipate the slaves in Kentucky; but it will do 
so by finding men to perform what it demands. 
—Louisville Examiner. 
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Partiality--- Amalgamation. 





A correspondent of ihe * Independent De- 


mocrat and Freeman’’ from whose letiers we 
have before quoted, says: 


* Before I take leave of Atlanta, however, 
I must relate a lite incident which illus- 
trates—I will leave your readers to devide 
what. Some fifteen ortwenty men were seat- 
ed in the bar-room of the Ruilroad Hotel, two 
of whom were engaged in a gaare of back- 
gammon. Although it was Sunday it séem- 
ed to excite no surprise at all upon the mind 
of the spectators, who watched the progress 
of the game with great interest. All at ouce 
the game was jaterrupted by a cry of * mur- 
der” in the streets, aud all rushed out to.dis. 
cover What was. : 


wer 


q 


was getting rather roughly handled, had tais- 
ed the alarm, A party of them had been 
playing marbles, and a dispute arose between 
them which terminated in a fight. ‘The citi- 
zens were highly indignant on account of the 
violation of the Sabbath, and it was unani- 
mously declared that the whule posse must 
be whipped. ‘They were accordingly taken 
intu the jail-yard %o receive their punishment, 
and I mixed with the crowd, who were high- 
ly elated at the prospect of ‘fun.’ They 
were made to strip themselves of all their 
cluihing but their pantaluons, and one of the 
men who had just been playing back-gam- 
mon, and who was also a city officer, was 
selected to handle the whip. This instra- 
inent was a raw hide, twisted riding-whip, 
about three feet and a half long, and was to 
be applied to the bare back. ‘I'wenty lashes 
was the number decided upon, and a man to 
count was appointed. ‘The blows were laid 
on heavily, and almost every one was follow- 
ed by blood. Every blow that was struck, 
the poor victim would ejacalate. *Oh Lor- 
dy!’ *do pray massa have mercy,’ * for the 
love of God massa, strike easy,’ &e. &e.— 
One of thein, however,—a bright mulatio— 
took his twenty lashes without uttering a 
groan, or hardly moving a muscle, although 
his back was crimsoned over with blood.— 
*God damn him,’ said a bystander, * cut him 
to pieces if he does not beg!’ The whip- 
ping re-commenced, and about a dozen more 
blows were counted, when the poor wretch 
iurew himse:? upon tis wHees Wiuu * Oh, G2, 
massa, ido veg!’ This satisfied them, and 
the crowd dispersed, highly pleased with 
their Sabbath-day entertainment. I do not 
mention this on account of the barbarity, be- 
cause ] have seen negroes whipped fur a 
much slighter offence, but the idea of whip- 
ping these negroes fur gambling upon the 
Sabbath, and selecting a man to do it who 


hed heen avilty of the same thing, was, to 
say the least, a Mute pecurrar 


7 * ” » * @ * 

“| have been made astonished since I have 
been in Appalachicola to see so many *white 
niggers’ and mulattoes—* creo/es,’ they ail 
them. The farther south you come the mure 
white slaves you will find. It would be a 
low estimate to say that three-fourths of the 
siaves in the Southern States have white 
blood in their veins, and one-sixth of them 
have inore than one half white blood. Many 
attempt to justify Slavery on the ground that 
the * niggers’ are another and interior race. 
If none were slaves but full blooded Africans 
there would at least, be three-fourths less 
than there are now. ‘This excuse, however, 
is one peculiar to the North. 1 never hear it 
given here. Men do not atiempt to justify 
it on the ground of * race’ or * color.’ This 
would not do here; for if the slaveholders de- 
nied their slaves as belonging to the human 
family, of course, they must deny that their 
children do also, 1 do not make the insinua- 
tion without some knowledge of the matter. 
I know it, and it is publicly known that 
masters do cohabit with their slaves—raise 
children by their slaves, and sell their own 
flesh and bivod as slaves. No man who has 
ever lived at the South, or knows anything 
of the Southern character will atfempl lu deny 
it. In towns of two or three thousand inha- 
bitants, (by towns 1 mean what would be 
called in New England, villages,) almost 
every single man, and many married ones, 
keep a black mulatto woman, and as a@ mis- 
tress—do it openly and unblushingly, too.— 
The offspring become slaves to the owner of 
the mother. Such things are common and 
well known, and the reputation of such men, 
rarely, if ever, suffers from such an imputa- 
tion. 


* 


HARBORING A RUNAWAY. 
Some time since a negro boy, the proper- 
ty of Mr. Hughes of this city, was enticed 
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Prorticacy.—Among the appropriations | off, or voluntarily ran away, from his master. 
made by the last Congress was one of $10,- | A few days ago information of his wherea- 
000 to R. M. Jolinson of Kentucky, profess- | bouts was communicated to his owner, and 
edly for buildings erected by him for the use | Mr. Horace Freeman dispatched fur the pur- 
of the famous Choctaw Academy. This pose of arresting him, He found the negro 
Academy was established near Frankfort, | at Bloomington, Iowa, and engaged as a 
Ky., twenty-seven years ago for the purpose cook at the American House. In due time 
of educating Choctaw and other Indians,— und form he was arrested, when an effort 
During that time the General Government was made by the landlord, assisted by a 
has expended upon it over six hundred thou- | number of citizens, to forcibly release him. 
sand dollars. A gentleman who has recently | ‘Their efforia were stuutly resisted by Mr. 
visited the settlement and exami the | F who ded in retaining the 
buildings says, they are rude and nearly di- | negro. While thus engaged he was arres- 
lapidated old log cabins, fit only for negro ted by a peace officer, and taken before Jus- 
quarters, and in fact far less comfortable and | tice Cloud, to answer a charge of assault and 
tasteful than those occupied by the Colonel's | battery upon the aforesaid landlord. Upon 
(Johnson's) negroes a few rods from the | this charge heewas fined $20 and costs.— 
place. He says there is nota man in Ken- | After an investigation of his right to arrest 
tucky who would be willing to give the go- | the negro, in which it was clearly proved 
vernment $100 for the buildings for which it | that the negro was a runaway, and that Mr. 
has jast paid $10,000, in addition to the FP. wae duly authorized to deliver him to his 
$600,000 heretofore paid by way of endow- | owner, the Justice discharged the hoy, and 
ment. The ber of stad has never | decided against his being taken. ‘This deci- 
been large, and very few if any have succeed- | sion was hailed with applause, and the ne- 
ed in acquiring even a common school edu- | gro warmly congratulated by many persuns 
cation. ‘The history of the country cannot | present.—S!. Louis Republican, Nov. 1. 
farnish another i of such extravagance | 
and corruption. Six hundred thousand dol- 
lars for three negro cabins which cost * Col, | 
Dick” fifty! What next!—Xenia Torch | 
Light -| 
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The physicians of Constantinople have re- 
commended the use of figs, with great suc- 
cess, as a preventative of cholera, The fruit 
is said to exercise a healing influence upon 











000, so that but one in 156 of the adult male 
population owns a foot of land. 


The total population of Cleveland, includ- | fy} in diseases. which manifest themselves in 


| the stomach and bowels, and is highly use- | 
fu 
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| Keeping up with the Fashion. 
*Ma, can I go and hear the negro serena- 
ders to-night 

| *No,my dear, I cannot think of letting you 
go tu such performances,” 

* Why, aia, everybody goes to hear them; 
they sing such comic sungs,and tell all gorts 
of tunny stories; you can’t help laughing all 
ihe tine, Ido wish you would let me go.’ 

‘You imust not urge me, Charley, for {I 














WHOLE NO. 171. 


cannot throw away money en fellows who 
about disguised as negroes, singing silly 
| Songs, that have no tendency, and telling 
| more silly stories that are not caleulated to 
improve the tind, but rather to do hurt. 
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new era in politics is dawning. 


“Dean Freeman :—I attended the Whig 
meeting in Kennett e% on the Ist inst., 
to hear the famous * Free Soil”? man, Twad- 
deus Stevens, speak. After the opening of 
the meeting Thaddeus rose and made one of 
the best abolition speeches I ever heard, 
bating the miserable daubing he gave it of 
Taylorism. 

* Slavery,’ said he ‘is not only a curse to 
the South, but a great national evil. If one 
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republic Despocism. 


R 
Tho following is ths reply of a letter, Just ! 

reewived at the office of the Republic, trom 

one of the border slaveholding States. Por 


vbvious reasons We Rupprees the name and 
residence uf the writer, 


—s , Ard more than that, Ido not believe that 
juny of the better class of society visit the 
concerts.’ 

‘indeed, ma, thea you are grandly -mista- 
ken, for | heard Judge Brown's boys say that 
they were there with their father and sistere 
and I saw Mr, Jones, my Sabbath schoo 
| wacher, go in last evening; and I was in the 
| store to-day where they sell the tickets, and 

the minister of the Brouk street chureh came 
in and purchased three or four to take his 
fatuily.” 


Nov. 3, 1848. 

Respected Sir:—I hope you will pardon 
me for addressing you this nate—yet impe- 
tivas duty compels ine. ‘The young oan | 
who subscribed to your paper for a Pow on | ! ‘Are you sure ubout all you tell me, Char- 
less forgot that he was duingywhat is ex- | 'S 
pressiy forbidden by the liws of Maryland. | * Yee, ma + and Mr. Smith remarked, when 
Respect for those laws induces me to res-. he sold tle tickets, that tle concerts were at- 
pectfully request you to diseoutinne sending | tended by very fashionable audiences." 
your paper tome. Were Lina State where | * Well, that atters-the case some; you may 
the bright star of freedom sheds its inspiring | 8° and tell your rater Angelina to dress for 
iad. wh ’ the concert, and I will 
3 » = 


color, : 
light. Again, allow me to reiterate—I hope 
you will purdon me tor addregsing you this 
note. IL would have paid the postage for 
this note, but our postinaster is so very in- 
quisitive, 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 


ote BP 
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atour chureh to-night. 
with the fashion? , 
The Commissioner of the Patent Office has 
offered a reward of 81,500 for the recovery 
of the articles.stolen from that office on the 
night of the Si.instant. ‘The articles are: 
A gold snuff box, sent with diamonds; a 
gold scabbard, belonging to the sword pre- 
senied to Com. Biddle; gold medal, strack 
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What a comment is this upon oar stereo- 
typed buast of Liberty uf Speech and of the 
ress, as existing in the United Stutes l— 
Here is a man who desires to read a particu. 





slaveholder has 50 old, miserable, lazy, bro- 
ken-down, scabby slaves, he is represented 
as 31 of your Chester county farmers. Think 
of this, will you, for a moment? this is one 
of the beauties of slavery, ‘he South has 
two greit articles of trade, the first is cotton, 
which cannot be raised anywhere else, and 
the other is negro children, niany of whom 
are the children of slaveholders. Henry A. 
Wise denounced the slave trade when in 
South America, because he saw that if it 
was allowed to be carried on, the Yankees 
would soon overstock the markets with them, 
and make the business of raising them at 
home unprofitable. Slavery deprives man of 
inalienable rights, and brings him down up- 
ona level with the beasts. ‘They needn't 
tell me thafBlaveholders are humane and 
charitable, that the slaves are well fed and 
clothed, and enjoy more of the comforts of 
life than freemen, You might as well talk 
of the comférts of the darkest corner of per- 
dition as the comforts of slavery; there are 
none, Not more thaa a month age, an iron 
master in Maryland, finding business dull, 
and having more hands than he wanted, sold 
40 of his siaves without their knowledge.— 
He seni them with a boat to some place with 
certain directions; but when the poor souls, 
who had toiled and worked for him so long, 
and hoped they were to remain together, ar- 


ing to taethem South. Stung to the heart, 
they almost sank into the earth at first, but 
upon a moment's reflection, liberty swelled 
in their bosoms, but to gain it was impossi- 
ble. One stout, strong, uoble fellow made 
his escape, and was pursued and soon over- 
taken, Finding all hopes of escape were in 
vain, the dreadtul alternative of death or go- 
ing South was presented to him; he chose 
the former, and plunged into the Potomac, 
the waves closed over him, and his sorrows 
were ore. Thus his comforts of slave- 
ry were ended, (‘I'his was related in a most 
beautiful and touching manner, so much so 
that tears were ready to flow, not only from 
the speaker's eyes, but from the eyes of 
many of the spectators. Had he continued 
in this strain of eloquence for a few minutes, 
it would have been a singular Whig meet- 


by order of the Senate of Hamburg at thelr 
centennial commemoration of the establish- 
meut of their constitution: silver medal; du- 
plicate of the same; gold medal,.commemos 
rative of the delivery from assassination of 
Gen, Bolivar; gold meda! struck in Peru in 
1831; do. do. in 1828; gold medal of Napo- 
leon; silver do. do.; silver medal of the Rio 
de la Piata, 1813; Roman gold coins; pint 
bottle of otiar of roses; pear! necklaces; two 
extra pearls in the gold snuff-box which was 
taken ; twenty-one tnedals of copper and sil- 
ver, of Generals Wayne, Greev, aud other 
generals. 


lar newspaper, but the law of a sovereign 
State interposes, and says,—"* You must not 
read that paper; if you do, we, shall fine or } 
imprison you. Itis hustile tu the institution 
of slavery, and does not hesitate to express 
its opinion with frankness and boldness.— 
We cannot permit it to come within the lim- 
its of our authority.” Is there in Russia a 
worse despotism than this? We know it is 
alleged as an exouse for such jaws, that they 
are intended to prevent insurrections, but 
this is all a fudge. as every well informed 

rson knows. How inexpressibly mean 
and vile must be that institution, which ean 
only live by sacrificing the Freedom of the 
Press! Ayainst it, who that has a soul, | 
will not wage eternal hostility 3—PAclede,- | 
phia Daily Republic. 


(> The following is a call fora meeting 
of the ** Southern Safety Movement” party, 
One or two meetings of this kind have al- 
ready been held io South Carolina, and ee- 
veral of the Alubama papers approve of this 

relude to Naullifieation, should the Wilmot 
roviso be extended to our South-western 
Territories ; 

“ The cilizens of Orangeburgh District are 

requested to assemble at Orangeburgh Court 


SPECULATION IN NEGROES. 


A recent number of the Cherokee 
cate, says :— 

* Our readers are aware that there has been 
a controversy pending for some time between 


Advo- 


rived uf the lace, a trader stepped up aad Sial 


the Seminoles and the United States, as to 
the right of the former to a large number of 
negroes of which they have been deprived, 
and who have been enjoying Government 
protection at Fort Gibson, under the plea 
that they acquired their freedom by surren- 
dering themselves as prisoners to the United 
States Aruy during the Florida War. This 

ET Peery We Srewew wo wwe ee 


be determined in favor of the Seminoles 


Louse, on sale dey in November next, to 
take into consideration the continued agita- 
tation, by Congress, of the question of Slave- 
ry; what checks can be interposed to pre- 
vent such aggressions on our institutions, 
and if that eannot be prevented, to declare 
what stand they are prepared to take, requle- 
ed by duty and honor.” 





O27 Jvhn Googh, the father of John B, 


which will lead to the restoration of these | has arrived in this country. Fle first learned 
negroes to their owners. fn anticipativa of | that his son was in A:merica, from being ask- 
this result we understand that a wumber of | eg by a travelling agent lo purchase his his- 


white men in the Creek Country have com- 
menced buying up all the vegroes they can, 
and at greatly reduced prices, with the ex- 
pectation of realizing large profits by selling 
them in the Southern markets.” 


FACTORIES IN THE WEST. 
The Quarterly Review, of the Methodist 


Church, contemplates the time when manu- 


li says: 


the cotton growing region; and a market for 





ing.) ‘This aversion to slavery is not the 
theory of a day ora year with me, it came 
into the world with me, and all the waters of 
the Nile could not wash it out. Slavery is 
a Locofoco institution. 

We are told that the South cannot get 
along without slaves; as freemen cannot 
work there. Does slavery make a man more 
able to work? No, ‘hat is not the reason. 
They force these poor creatures into the poi- 
sonous swamps, where they die by thou- 
sands. 

Why should they disturb the crocodile, 
for whom God made these swamps? The 
alligator alone should be his companion.— 
These pestiferous swamps are the place of 
sculls, where freemen drag their victims. 

} go for General Taylor because | am in 
favor of putting a stop to this withering curse 
that damns the country. 

I was informed by the president that he 
said he would rather see the Union dashed 
into a thousand fragmentsdhan to have slave- 
ty extended one inch further. . Phe principal 
ee of his speech was about the hor! of 
slavery and free soil principles o ne- 
ral Taylor. Morton McMichael briefly urged 
that, * The great question is, shall slavery 
be cxiended t To vote for Van Buren is to 
vote for slavery, &c., when the meeting ad- 
journed. At this, av active ‘Taylor man (on 
the stage) asked if they were a going to have 
any more niggers stewed up? 

n the notice of the Taylor meeting, which 
was signed by the County Commitice of 
c ence, the invitation was extended 
“who are o fo the withering 
PHU MAN SLAVERY over territory 








now .” To abolitionists |} would say, 
stand fast to your principles; don’t let Free 
Soil or any other political party cause you to 
aba ; let your motto be, * no un- 
ion. with slaveholders!" Daylight is ap- 


proaching, and the Abvlition Sun will soon 
shine over the land with such brightness that 
the institution of slavery will quickly wither 
and die. Go on, and never sirike your co- 
lors for any compromise with slavery, whe- 
ther under the name of Free Soil, or any 
other name, Respecifuliy. 
Georce P. Daves. 


Mormons.—The steamer Grand Turk, on 
her last from New Orleans, brought u 
English emigrants, who profess the Mormon 
faith, and are destined for Salt Lake. Ji is 
said that between three and four hundred 

are on their way from Liverpool, hav- 





ing city and township, is 14.234, as appears 


by a census taken Oct. 1848. a derangement of the digestive functions, and 


commonly precede an attack of the cholers. 


Z passage in the ship John Prince, 
which sailed about the Ist of October. 
§St. Louis Repub, 8th. 


coarse cotions, extending from the Missis- 
sippi to the Pacific, and trow the Falls of St. 


factories will crowd the shores of the Quiv. 


* The abundance of cheap fuel for the pro- 
duction of motive power; the proximity to 


Anthony to the ceutre of Mexico; the profu- 
sion and cheapness of all that is needed tor 
the sustenance of man or beast; the rapid in- 


tory.— Eachange Puper. 
| His son must have been still more surpris- 
ied w learn that bis father wasin America, 
| for be used to tell, as one of his most pathetio 
| tales, how he followed his father to bis grave 
in a sortof Potter's Pield. Does not Joha 
| B. owe it to a cusious and generous public to 
| explain to them how his father eame by his 
| resurrection ?—Chrunotype, 





New vse ror Anvenr Spinrs.—A correse 

| pondent of the Obio Cultivator, says that a 
| little aleohol, or almost any kind of ardent 
spirits placed on the bottom boards around 
| and under a hive of belligerent bees, will al- 
| lay their fury, and cause them to cease fight- 
‘ing. Hf an artiele which sets the harhan race 
| by the ears will produce peace and harmony 
| in a bive of bees, the fect 1s certainly enoma- 


lous. 


crease of population, eager to aehieve a for- | 
tune more easily and rapidly than by the | 


A Lance Taain-—The Hero, a powerful 


sinall and slow returns of agriculture, are con- leposnesi ta: ba the Maltianare wea tiie fat 
siderations Which renders it impossible to) 0.4 brovght on Tuesday week, a. train of 
denbt that other Lowells than that whieh | 192 phony all heavily. laden si aa ti 
skill and enterprise have constructed where | (0 mineral regione of Cumberland, aad Mose 
the disadvantages were incalculable, must | &e., from the intermediate points. This is 
spring up naturally aud almost spontaneous- | oo 44 by all who saw it,io be the I ‘ 
ly, where the advantages ate so comspicu- | train with such weighty water, that ever 
pate 4 | travelled over the road. 


SHIPPING AND IMMIGRATION AT 
NEW YORK. 
During the last two days, Suturday and_ 
Sunday, twenty-two ships, nineteen barques, 
ineteen brigs, and more than filly schooners b 
entered hike ants and during the same time ‘eral assortment of bruises and bloody noses 
more than six thousand steerage passengers, | as the result of the effervescent patriotiom 
chiefly from breland and Germany, have land- of the public professors of politics about the 
ed im the city. city. 
The difference in the namber of deaths 


| 047 Serious riots took place in New Or- 
leans a few days before the election, ocea- 
stoned by popular political demonstrations. 
A coffee house was destroyed by fire; pistols 
were displayed and discharged, and a gen- 


among the passengers, and in their genecal wn Be etre oom phe wa easiest be 
health, by the American and British ships ie | observed by all men, that on the Queen's re- 


worthy of note. Fourteen American vessels ; hoa thie ; t d 
rer 3,398 of these immigrants, omang oute Seems Sontledy aren pen ai 


whom there were only ten deaths on the voy- | a Peeper at hay os a light 
age, and six were taken to the hospital on ar- . 


rival. ‘The same number of Briush weesele | eae ert re No anclliet 

brought 2,783, among whom there were thir- | Soered heres SteJ4 7 

ty-five deaths, and eighteen were removed to piggy Bebo 

the hospital. Commercial Advertiser. Tue Ixpemnity.—The Secretary of the 

Treasury has given orders for the payment of 
Axti-Staveny at rue Sourn.—We vn-| the Mexican indemnity. Eight hundred 

derstand that a new weekly paper of the an-, thousand will be paid out in New York, four 











i-s! stripe is in contemplation at the, hundred thousand in Boston, and three hun- 
‘ City UFWeshington. The plan isto make | dred th d in Philodelphia g an 


a large sheet, and pot it at the low me os | aggregate of $1,500,000. 
r. At the same time, it is. believed, the | —~-- a : 

silenipdied will be onder auspices to insure it! wi ag Ronge aA pemice J in” er with 

permanence and complete success. hk must | 8 he Trivits Besteicleey Oe ine 

be the intention of the parties interested, we | Nae A eo A Suinte pen ee ope, 

dge, to give the new mouth-piece a some-| °’ A ; moneste 

vespanens searching and distinetive charac- | "C% celibacy, the clergy, and praying in 


P i . He goes the whole re 
ter on questions of reform generally, than is oe dna figs 


maintained by the National Bra, which at, 
present represents the Abolition interest rs| <7" Glory is very expensive. The war 
the country at the seat of Government. We! gett of European nations is fen thousand 
wish the Sor th much joy at the advance of | pii/jiuns of dollars. W would require the |a- 
the Northern Lights toward their meridian. | por of four millions of men, at $150 per an- 

— num, for each man, to pay the interest of this 


In the Vermont Legislature » bill exempt- | gum at 6 per cent. 


ing homesiead vce ordored tor third read: | Four Dutch colonies, headed by clergy- 


‘om attachment, was ordered to a third read- 
~ in a sean: on Friday, by a vote of men, have recen' tly settled in Michigan, lowa 
' and Wisconsin. 


$109 to 91. 
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Religious Instruction in Kentucky. 


A short time since we had a debate with 
a theological student upon the pro-slavery 
In the 


character of the American Church. 
course of the discussion he asserted as a fact 
that in Kentucky, Virginia, Maryland, ‘len 
nessee and Alabama the Bible was circu! 


ted among the slaves, and Sabbath schools 





j tenth part of their numbers—and even these | cretaries—render him go 
few seats are, in general, thinly occupied. 
| So that, as a body, it is evident that our slaves 
donot enjoy the public ordinances of religion. 
Domestic weans of groce are still more rare 
Ilere and there @ family is 
found, Whose servants are taught to bow with 


among thei. 


teit masters sround the fireside altar, 
| their peculion adverse circumstances, comb! 
ned with the naterulaticration 


from God, render 


cf their heart 
cd, ligt 


abortive the sli 





——_—ae - 


But! digious memory. 








instituted for their benefit; he, however, af- ! 
terward qualified it by saying, that this was y the domestic services of rrligion. 
. We Gisli the cut 
true so far a8 he knew, and he had been in al! ,itve apart from their masters, where do we 
those States. ‘find them reading their Bible and koeeling 
Kentuchy {8 confessedly the mildest slave. | together before the throne of merey? Fans 
holding State in the Union—if it be not | ly ordinances of religion are alinost unknown 
SS . tamong the blacks. We do not wish to ex- 
wrong to use such an adjective in connection 
with slavery—and here are some extracts |iyious condition of our colored population, 


Aud 


ages of those slaves whio | 


| aggerate the description of this deplorable re- | 
' contend, 


from an Address from the Presbyterian Synod | We koow that instances of true piety are fre- 


of that State. In speaking of the intellectu- 


: stances we all k y fully ‘ ° 
al and moral education of the slaves, they pene te emt edge. pte ogg 20 9 


| tionate to their numbers, and te the extent of 


‘quently found among them; but these in- | 


res = 


a aaa 





SS 





, cf superior around 
‘him, that their respect and subs almost 
amount to fanaticiem. It is certain no man 


_in modern times has obtained such an influ- 
Lence over a mass of ignorant reopens Gen- 


heron of 
He is endowed with a pro- 
He is a good father and a 


ers! Toussaint possesses over his 
| St. Dumingo. 


| good husband.” 


T unssaint re-established religions worship | 


Ser 


but this much is most clearly elicited by 

every days’ occurrence. They love * the 
| dear people’ too well to depart widely from 
‘hem in opinion, and if fur nothing more, for 
| the sake of securing an office, will do their 
bidding. Let the public sentiment demand 
correct principles in government, and enough 
, Will be ready to carry out those principles. 
It is time for the people to awake in earnest, 
and cast from them the shackles with which 


J hight efforts in St. Domingo; and on account of his zea! | they bind their fellow citizens to their own 
of most mnasters to induce their attendance | 


in this respect, a certain class of men called injury, as well as the deep wrongs inflicted 


hin, in derision, the Capuchin, — 
With the genius and energy of 
General Toussiint is said to 
the sume political duplicity, a 
cunning. ‘These are qualities 4 
inevitably grew ont of the pe 
stances in which they op 
ebstacles with whieh they W 


Wordsworth add 
net to Toussaint L 


* Toussaint, the 














say, 


* Slavery dooms thousands of human beings 


to hopeless ignorance.” 
* * * 


** The light of three or four Sabbath schools 
is seen, glimmering through the darkness 


that covers the black population of a whole | reformation of wan. 


State. Here and there a family is found, 
where humanity and religion impel the mas- 
ter, mi , or children, to the laborious 
task of private instruction. Great honor is 
due to those engaged in this philanthropic 
and self-den: ing course: and their reward 
shall be received in the day when evena cup 
of cold water, given from Christian motives, 
shall secure a recompense. But, after all, 
what is the amount of instruction given to 
slaves? Those who enjoy the most of it, 
are fed with but the crumbs of knowledge 
which fail from their master’s table—they are 
clothed with the mere shreds and tatters of 
learning. 

Nor is it to be expected that this state of 
things will become better, unless it is deter- 





mined that slavery shall cease. ‘The impres- } 


sion is almost universal, that intelicctual ele- 
vation unfits men for servitude, and renders 
it impossible to retain them in this condition. 

nis i ion i ionably .correct. 





if] uo 
‘The weakness and ignorance of their victims 
is the only safe foundation on which injus- 
tice and oppression can rest. And the effort 
to keep in bondage men to whom knowledge 
has imparted power, would be like the insane 
attempt of the Persain tyrant, to chain the 
waves of the sea,and whip its boisterous wa- 
ters into submission. We may as soon ex- 
pect to fetter the winds, seal up the clouds, 
or extinguish the fires of the volcano, as to 
prevent enlightened minds from recovering 
their natural condition of freedom. Hence, 
in some of our States, laws have been enact- 
ed, prohibiting, under severe penalties, the 
instruction of the blacks; and even where 
such laws do not exist, there are formidable 
numbers who oppose, with deep hostility, 
every effort to enlighten the mind of the ne- 
gro. These men are determined that slavery 
shall be perpetuated; and they know that 
their universal education must be followed 
by their universal emancipation. ‘They are 
then acting wisely, according to the wisdom 
of this world, when they deny education to 
slaves—they ure adopting a measure to se- 
cure their determined purpose. It is, how- 
ever, policy akin to that which once induced 
the violators of female chastity to cut out the 

» ane cut vr tne wher rroertry 


to disable her from uttering or writing their 
names. She had tobe maimed, or they would 
be brought to justice. It is such policy as 
the robber exhibits who silences the voices 
that might accuse him, and buries in the 

ve, the witnesses of his crimes. He is 
Srcomtbed to pursue his occupation, and his 
safety in it requires that be should not in- 
dulge in the weakness of keeping a con- 
science. How horrible must be thai system, 
which in the opinion of its strongest advo- 
eates, demands, as the necessary condition of 
its existence, that knowledge should be sent 
out from the minds of those who live under 
it—that they should be reduced as nearly as 
possible to the level of brutes, of living ma- 
chines—that-the powers of their souls should 
be crushed! Let each one of us ask, can 
such a system be aided or even tolerated 
without deep criminality ! 

RX deprives ils subjects, in a great mea- 
sure, of the privileges of the Gospel. 

You may be startled at this statement, and 
feel disposed to exclaim, ‘our slaves are al- 
ways permitted and even encouraged to attend 
upon the ordinances of worship.’ ‘The pri- 
vileges of the gospel,as enjoyed by the white 
population in this land, consist in free access 
to the Scriptures, a regular gospel ministry, 
and domestic means of grace. 
these is, to any extent worth 
ed by slaves, as a t ion 
will satisfactorily show. ‘he law, as it is 
here, does not prevent free access to the Scrip- 
tures—but ignorance, 
their condition, does. 
them, but it is to them a sealed book. 
light shineth in the darkness, but the dar 
ness comprehendeth it not.’ Like the 





alytic, who lay for years beside the pool of ful to his brethren. 
a, the waters of healing are near hii, 
but no kind hand enables him to try their ef- 
Very few enjoy the advantages of 
ministry. They are, it is 

and often 


ficiency. 
a regular 
Shy designed for their 





are above the level of their capacities. a -onfet +-oadhwet 


Jisten as oo prophesyings in an unknow 





are still farther from ministering to their spir-. 
itual wants—as these impart to them, not of 
their knowledge, but their ignorance: they 
but do not kindle 


heat their animal feelin 
the flame of intelligent 


by some zealous and devoted friends 
colored race, to supply the deficiency " 
among them, by the | 


heme if ca 
where there 
nevolence enough 


the communi 


spirit of ki 


never co-exist with a determina- 
'. Fer- 
exclu- 


‘hole ibe ‘ dred letters—sad of habitually tiring five se- 


| those means of grace which exist around | 


them. When the missionaries of the cross 
j enter a heathen land, their hope of christian- 

izing it rests upon the fact that they can ar- 
ray and bring to bear upon the minds of these 
| children of ignorance and sin, all those vari- 
ed means which God has appointed for the 
But while the system 
| of slavery continues among us, these means 
jean never be efficiently and fully employed 
for the conversion of the degraded sons of 
Africa. Yet *God hath made them of one 
bivcod’ with ourselves; hath provided for 
them the same redem@ion, hath in his provi- 
dence cast their souls upon our care, and hath 
clearly intimated to us the doom of him, who 
*seeth his brother have need. and shutreth 
up his bowels of compassion from him.’ If 
by our example, our silence, or gur sloth, we 
perpetuate a system which paralyses our hands 
when we attempt to convey them the breath 
of life, and which inevitably consigns the 
great mass of them to unending perditicn, 
can we be guiltless in the sight of Llim who 
hath made us stewards of his grace ? 


Toussaint L’Ouveriure, 
The celebrated black chieftain, was born a 
slave, in the year 1745, upon the plantation 


of Count de Noe. His amiable deportment 
as a glave, the patience, mildness, and bene- 


his conduct amid the general laxity of mor- 
als which prevailed in the island, gained for 
him many of those advantages which after- 
wards gave him such absolute ascendency 
over his insurgent brethern. His geod qua- 
lities attracted the attention of M. Bayou de 
Libertas, the agent on the estate, who taught 
him teading, writing, and arithmetic,—ele- 
ments of knowledge, which hardly one in 
ten thousand of his fellow-slaves possessed. 
M. Bayou made him his postillion, which 
gave him advantages much above those of 
the field slaves. When the general nsing 
of the blacks took place, in 1791, much soll- 
citation was used to induce ‘Toussaint to join 
them; but he declined, until he had proeu- 
red an opportunity for the escape of M. Bayou 
and his family to Baltimore, shipping a con- 
siderable quantity of sugar fer the supply of 
their immediate wants. In his subsequent 
prosperity, he availed himself of every ocea- 
sion to give them new marks of his grati- 
tude. Having thus provided security for his 
benefactor, he joined a corps of blacks, under 
ww wrteerw we - ——— 





raised to the principal eommand, Biagson be- 
ing degraded on account of bis cruelty and 
ferocity. Indeed, Touesiant was every way 





: naming, enjoy- 


the natural result of ™4 . , 
The Bible is before refused, his children were to be reserved as 
*The hostages of his fidelity to the French. Not- 
k-| wi 
r- demanded of him, ‘Toussaint remained faith- 
We pass over the de- 


7 encoura-— 
to aitend upon the ministrations spe-— ple followers 
masters. But the | their arms. 


the probable re- | 


so much superior to the other negroes, by 
| reason of his general intelligence and educa- 
tion, his prudence, activity and address, not 
less than his bravery, that he immediately 
| attained a complete ascendency over all the 
black ehiefiains. In 1797, ‘Toussaint receiv- 
| ed from the French government a commis- 
sion of General-in-Chief of the armies of St. 
Domingo, and as such signed the convention 
| with General Maitland for the evacuation of 
| the island by the British. From 1798 until 
| 1801, the island continued tranquil under the 
| government of ‘Toussaint, who adopted and 
enforced the most jadicious measures for 
healing the wounds of his country, and res- 
toring its commercial and agricultural pros- 
perity. His efforts would have been atten- 
| ded with much success, but for the ill-judg- 
ed expedition, which Bonaparte sent against 
| the island, under the command of Le Clere. 
| This expedition, fruitless as it was in res- 
| pect of tts general object, proved fatal to the 
| negro chieftain. 
| ‘Toussaint was noted for private virtues; 
| among the rest, warm affection for his tami- 
\ly. Le Clere brought out from France Tous- 


Neither of | 8aint’s two sons, with their preceptor, whose 


‘ orders were to carry his pupils to their father, 


and in ke ase of them to work on his ten- 
derness, and induce him to abandon his 
conntrymen. If he yielded, he was to be 
de second in command to Le Clerc; if he 


h ' 


of the sacrifice 





ding the 


tails of the war, which at length, ended in a 


treaty of peace concluded by ‘Toussaint, 
salines and Christophe, against their bet- 

ter judgment, but in consequence of the ef- 
| fect of Le Clere’s profession upon their sim- 
» who were induced to lay down 
Toussaint retired to his planta- 
d ; tion, relying upon the solemn assurances of 
aa Le Clere, that his person and property should 
otwithstanding these as- 
of their own color Sarances, he was treacherously seized in the 
night, hurried on board a ship of war, and 
He was conducted first 
to close prison in Chateaux de Joux, and 
from thenee to Besancon, where he was 
levotion. Ithas been Plunged into a cold, wet, subterranean pris- 
\ on, which soon proved fatal to a constitution 
sed only to the warm skies and free air of 
a the wi f s008-t0e-’ ian io 
issiona who | winter 0 - 3 is death, 

Sak 6 iets ws ven We | Which happened in April, 1803, raised a cry 
of indignation against the governinent, which 
into effect, | had chosen this dastardly method of destroy- 

ie no intention ig One of the best and bravest of the negro 
for before there is found 
to adopt and 
enough to cfect 


conveyed to Brest. 


West Indies. 


| ‘Fonssaint L’Ouverture ia thus spoken of 
| by Vineent, in bis Reflections on the state 
is cre ere gee L*Ouvertwure 

is the most active and indefatigable man of 
Meese Lawarda whom it is possible to form an idea. He is 
alwavs present wherever difficulty or danger 


| of St. Dor 


makes his presence necessary. His 


great 





the affairs of the-cabinet, alter the most tire- 


some excarsions—of answering daily a hun- 


Whether the whistlis 
plough 





on their helpless, guiltless victims. 

Ponder well the subject, and see if it is 
not worthy of immediate and ¢ffectual action, 
Is inaction on this subject guiltless? Is not 
oppression reckcned among the blackest 
crimes in the sight of Heaven? Does not 
He who has commanded us to love our neigh- 
bor as ourself, condemn it as such? Will 
he not listen to the ery of the oppressed !— 
and will he not be avenged onthe oppressor ? 
Is there not something for you to do, for eve- 
ry man, and every woman? Will you not 
interest yourself and your neighbor? Will 
you not plead for the hundreds and thousands 
of your fellow beings who have fallen among 


™ 


wie seo = 


true heroes, briving public sentiment, tramp- | pect of a discu 
ling upon prejudice, facing the murderous | next on the Dissolution of the Uuion. 

mob, counting it far better to suffer with us Last evening we held meeting in this place, 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin. Never (Francis’ neighborhood.) One old genthe- 
have we felt more at home—never did we man got shot, declared he could not stand it, 
frei the influence of trae sympathy more than | and bolted from the meeting. ‘There appears 
while with this dear family. It was painful | to be some good free souls here, whiclt we 
to leave them. | hope to bring into the liberty of the sons of 


alateamtaneel 


ssion at Lock port on Friday 


The meetings were held in| 


the school house, which is large and central. 
The first evening there was a good audience, 
and considerable manifestation of mob spirit. 
The most uneasy and resiless spirit was the 
acting * Justice of the Peace,” Mr. Robin- 
son. Nothing serious, however, happened 
the first evening. During the next day a 
good deal of excitement prevailed, and a 
good many threats were made. ‘I'he meeting 
was a crowded one. Thad spoken buta short 
time before yells were heard on the outside 
of the house, and very soon a brick or some 


God, before we leave them. We have re- 
turned from our second meeting. It was a 
crowded one. We seemed to take every- 
thing by the board. Our most ultra views 
were received with apparent enthusiasm.— 
They besought us to return and make known 
more fully the words of life. Quite a num- 
ber of subscribers were obtained, and books 
sold. * There's a good time coming.” 
Ww. 








ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 


other heavy substance was thrown with great 
violence against the window, striking the |’ 





Within they hearing, or thow liest ¥ 
Buried in some deep dur , 





| thieves; who are literally stripped of their 
garments, and are trampled. under foot—are 
wounded, bleeding and dying? ‘They are 
the children of one common Father, and ob- 
jects of His love; and will he be satisfied 
with any thing less than speedy repentance ? 
Ts He not already saying, “1 will hide mine 


ea 
Oh, miserable chieftain! where 


: [when 
| Wilt thou find patience? Yet die not; do 


thou 


frame and sending the glass into the room 
close by where I was standing. In a short 
time another brick or stone smashed in the 
glass of another window. I felt calm, and 
proceeded till I had closed what I wished to 


SALEM, DECEMBER 1, 1848. 
‘\] LOVE AGITATION WHEN THERE 18 CAUSE 
FOR IT—THE ALARM BELL WHICH STARTLES 
THE INHABITANTS OF A CITY, SAVES THEM 
FROM BEING BURNED IN THEIR BEDS.—Ed- 


volence of his disposition, and the purity of | 


sobriety.—the power of living without re- 
fe tr facility with which he resumes 


| Wear rather in thy bonds a c brow : 
| Though fallen thyself, never to again, 


| Live, and take comfort. ‘Thou left be- 
in 
Powers that will work for earth 
and skies; 

‘There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee; thou hast greatallies. 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.”’ 


Godwin, in his admirable Leetures on Co- 
lonial Slavery, says: ** Can the West India 
island, since their first discovery by Colum- 
bus, boast a single name which deserves 
comparison with that of Toussaiat L’Ouver- 
ture?’ 


The Black Laws. 


BY BETSEY M. COWLES. 





The spirit of slavery sways the govern- 
ment of Ohio. The curse of oppression is 
, upon it. We may close our eyes, but still 
it is here, stealthily defaming whatever is 
fair; and unless speedily arrested in its pro- 
gress, ali that is bright will be effaced by the 
foul blot. ‘The spirit of oppression is not 


eyes from you; yea, when ye make many 
prayers, 1 will not hear; your hands are full 
of bleed.” * Wash you, make you clean; 
pat away the evil of your doings from before 
mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do 
well; seek judgment, relieve the oppressed.” 
“If ye refuse ye shali be devoured ; for the 


say. However, before the close, the mob muet Burks, 


came into the house, and with it the  Jus- 
tice.’ Henry proceeded with his remarks, 
every few moments interrupted by the above 
functionary, who at last declared that Henry 
should not proceed, unless he would utter 





0<> Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 








mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.’’ 
es 


COMMUNICATIONS, - 


‘such sentiments as he (the Justice) should 
deem fit. Henry calmly told the audience 
that we knew that they had the power to 
crush us, but, if we were allowed to speak 
at all, should utter our own sentiments.— 
Very soon this sworn conservative of the 
‘peace told the mob “that now forbearance 
ceased to be a virtue,” upon which they at 
once used their vocal organs to the utmost of 
their power in making a miniature Babel.— 
From the same quarter an egg was thrown 
with some violence at Henry’s head, which, 
missing its object, broke upon the wall, run- 
ning down at leisure. ‘The mob, encouraged 
by having such a leader, now made an at- 
tempt to extinguish the lights, which they 





e° 

Notes from ihe Lecturing Field. 
Girarp, Erie Co., Pa. Nov, 21, 1848. 

1 often feei a good deal of pleasure in 
sitting down to pena few lines for the Bu- 
gle. It brings me near, at least in thought, 
to the true hearted abolitionists scatter- 
ed abroad. These I know feel interested 
in our welfare, and in the success of the 
cause in which we are engaged. It is true, 
IT would far rather talk with them face to 





satisfied with subjecting a few ora class; if 
tolerated, it will rest not until the mass are 
brought under its iron sway. Slavery is 
the dread ineubus which rests upon our na- | 
tion, and which loudly threatens its utter de- | 
struction. True, a number ofthe States— 
with them is Ohio—call themselves free ;— 


face about our prospects, trials and triumphs, | 
but when this cannot be done, writing is the , 
next thing, 

I believe [ closed my last communication | 
at “home, sweet home.’’ On the 1@th we | 
had two appointments at Milsford. I started 


succeeded in doing in a moment, with the 
exception of our candle which Mr. Langdon 
seized and jumping, on the bench, held it up 
beyond their reach. A rush was made to- 
wards us, and tobacco juice thrown over our 
books, &c. During all this, Mrs. Largdon, 





bot they are part and parcel of the great 
whole of the nation upon which the mildew | 
blight of slavery rests with Loge. influ- | 
ence. Oppression’s wing sweeps with ga- | 
thering blackness over the whole; but more | 
especially over those States which guard the 
portals of the dark citadela, As such a! 
guard, Ohio sta:s blackened with the fou! 
spirit; and, as if to exhibit herself fully, she 
has hang up her broad mirror, so that the 
whole world may gaze upon her shame.— 
There is, it reflecting the ugly, dark, demon- 
like form, “so frightful in mien, that to be 
t 


hatedy j Wii mike their 
own laws, reflect the image of that people.— 
The “ Black Laws” of onr own State ex- 
hibit the people. Humiliating as is the 
thought, the truth we must admit. They 
were placed upon the statute books by the 
people, and they will remain there ontil the 
people erase them. ‘This they will never do, 
until they become imbued with the spirit of 
freedom. That they are destitute of this 
spirit, is evident from the fact that they make 
their State a graat howling mastiff, to bark 
on the track of the fugitive from bondage.— 
The people make the State; as is their spir- 
it, so is the spirit of the State, as manifested 
in its laws. The laws of Ohio evince that 
the spirit of prejudice is most carefully nur- 
tured, and facts show this in church as well 
state. ‘To ferret out this dark spirit should 
be the object of the patriot, the philanthro- 
pist, and the Christian; and no enclosure, no 
sanctem is too sacred tobe touched, which is 
no? too sacred to afford it shelter & protection. 
The shame of our wicked injustice is blazon- 
ed to the East, the West, the North; and 
even the slaveholding South tauntingly crics 
—Ye ed ppeanesd talk not to us. With 
| Shame and sorrow we see Ohio—the home 
that we love and would honor if we could— 
not only united by the common bond of 
union which attaches all of the free States to 
the desolating car of slavery, but we see her 
most obsequiously prostrating herself before 
it, and casting her helpless victims by hun- 
dieds beneath its crushing wheels. This, 
not because a despot wills Tne because a 
few designing politicians will it—but be- 
cause a people calling themselves free and 
Christian, will it. There is something for 
every man and woman to do; hence we ap- 
peal to all citizens of a free State—as Chris- 
tians, for such the majority of the people of 
Ohio call themgtlves—and we would urge 
them to repent of their injustice—to change 
their wills—to make unto themselves new 
Weatts—be willing to hear and see the truth, 
—not as forgetful hearers—neither as one 
seeing his aatural face in the glass; take the 
foot of oppression from the neck of the down- 
trodden—* cease to do evil; learn to do 
well.”’ We are not unaware of the fact, 
that we shall here be met with the stereoty p- 
ed queries of * When will women cease to 
dabble in polities?” * Why not leave law- 
making to wise heads, and repealing of 
wrongs to politicians?” In reply to the 
first, we say, when the laws of our land are 
just and equitable; when they secure to all, 
to ring 4 citizen, the rights given them by 
their Maker, and guaran by every go- 
vernment, which even winks at right; when 
this is done, there will be no class for which 
to plead that justice may be awarded—hence 
no special need of dabbling. Until then we 
cannot promise to remain quiet. Jn reply to 
the latter, we know that each individual in 
society exerts an influence in creating and 
sustaining public sentiment; and when that 
is correct, there will be no oppressive laws 
to repeal, no Wrongs to redress. A corrupt 
pablic sentiment in Ohio has created unjust. 
impolitic, unconstitutional and wicked laws ; 
hot wal that sentiment is 
ite moral character, ean it be h or ex- 
potred that they will he Rasdt Te is said 
that politicians make the public sentiment; 





on horseback, intending to be there at the | although a weakly woman, with Mrs. Lyons, 


t appoi i 

badnese of the roads, and my beatin, which S04 ROU by us determined if we effored 
was any thing but good, was unable to seach | to suffer with os. Th leaving the house, two 
the meeting. When I had rode ten miles | Of three yoeng mee, with the chore mention 
throngh mud and snow, I found it next to pany sages asa ae, if possible to pro- 
impossible to proceed ten miles further. So | tect us from violence. I was struck some 
we gave it up. This will be an apology to | five or six times with wet snow balls, which, 


the friends ot Milelosd. Henry would heve of course, were as hard as stones. I felt the 
< | effects of two of the blows for some time af- 

been there, but he had to wait for me, I hav- | 
terwards. One of the young men was also 


ing his hotse. . hurt wemoiteretly by one surining nim venting, 
Ou sue 1iy aua cam we held meetings at! | ys d. Itwasthe first mob that had b 
New Lyme. The meetings were not large | o 51 Fr gee pang de ages 


‘ . in Springfield, and, of course, excited our 
i s f the almost hig |S Se ¥ 
a consequence of the almost impassable The Presbyterian 


state of the roads. What was lacking in | Stages Sonniteneniy. ee parse 
quantity was made up in quality. The old and aT “So aang Van Cts aoa” 
tried friends of the cause were there as the | Sees te oes to he mung on the crenng aight 
heart of one man, end we had = good meet- | of the meeting, thus throwing his influence 
ing. Addresses werd delivered and remarks | °° the cide of the mab. Had be done 20 hie 
made by quite a number. Our good friend ‘less orthodox brother Langdon did, there 


Lyman Peck gave vs one of the most pithy would have been no mob, no violence. We 


and pointed speeches that I have heard for | stayed with our kind friends oo long ee we 


| . 
come time. It eseme to me almost 8 pity | possibly could, bade them farewell, and took 
that such men as Lyman should be so cir- ‘aa my ert prot NS OY OS ane 
cumstanced as to be confined at home all his | ''° '°°W'T E evening at 
time. 1am convinced if he and others could LOCKPORT. 
only get out occasionally and hold meetings , There had been very violent threats at this 
they would do incalculable good. place for some time, and all expected some 
_ ed te a * sot 4 considerable herr The meeting was 
potatment at Vonneaut, thirty-five miles oll. | wel] attended. Mr. Davies, the magistrate, 
We started before day, intending to get there, | was on the ground, determined that De erg 
ys ag F ey — ~— . could a | of the peace should be committed, if he could 
one, And we found it next to impossible. Hrevent it. He is a Taylor man, 
_— ow : eo vo pe ena oy | The meeting was very orderly tiil near the 
SES Cones Swe Het WY SOW aren wee Test _ close, when it was evident that the mubocrats 
= Sle ope ap 
. and they conld do nothing without it. <A 
plunging, rolling and heaving along, think- | good brother Methodist, ineeik came to 
Bs ae tee poe harhcy deprliyice v0 swat He ow with an extra-ordinary 
plunging. If pilgrims to the Celestial | ooe,€ charged ae with quite anvmber of dak 
City ** had to traverse this road, I should feel designed ar doings, bse. which pas rm 
hp ay Wine: one fa gi following : he said that night I had driven every 
— vo ntl e 4 eet ser ely, * ere of aye the hearts of the 
arrived In CONNEAUT about sundown. © | unbelievers present! his was put to the 
called at the ana a ny Se promised | yote, and the rabble voted * aye"!!! “J 
to get up our meeting, &c. e was gone to had made angels weep, twisted and destroy- 
Buffalo; another was gone somewhere else. , ed the word of God, and established infideli- 
The “* Conneaut Reporter ” refused to adver- | ty, &c., &c., &e. This was good for th 
ity, ’ » &e. g or the 
tise the meetings, and no meeting was an- | mob spirits, some of whom had come from 
nounced. Cold, wearied and disappvinted, | Springfield and were in the mob of the night 
we turned our face toward the tavern, ate before. They tried to create a disturbance, 
supper and retired. The imeeting was to. but committed no violence; the heaviest me- 
have lasted three days. We started out next ' tal they fired being handfulls of corn. The 
morning if possible to make arrangements for Sunday meeting was a good one; large au- 
meetings. The weather was bad—the friends jdience with fixed attention. We discussed 
away—the churches closed—the Whigs pre- | for over three hours our most radical views, 
paring for a jollification—the Free Soilers _and brought many * under conviction.” We 
and Locos chagrined and disappointed, and thought best not to hold public meeting at 
ve balance nowhere. ‘To stay three daysat night. Quite a number met at the house of 
the tavern we could not. I§ there had been | friend Lowe in the evening, among whom 
any dust we should have obeyed the injunc- | was friend Langdon & lady from Springfield. 
tion and shook it off for a testimony against ; They had heard that the mob had gone from 
them, but as there was not, we made the best Springfield to tar and feather us, and could 
of our way to hunt up the fate and prospects not feel easy in their minds to remain at 
of our other appointments. Inthe evening home. So soon as meeting was out at S. 
Wwe arrived at the house of a band of true they in company with Mr. Lyons, a repent- 
“ come-outers "’ at Lockport, and soon found ~ ** Taylor man,”’ and lady came over to 
ourselves safely in port. the meeting. I was requested to give an ad- 
On the 16th and 17th we went to Srrine- dress, which I did, on the strength of moral 
rieLp where we were cordially weleomed to power. It was a blessed time—we lectured, 
the house of Elder Langdon, of the Christian talked and sang till half past ten o'clock, 
chureh. IT cannot speak too highly of this when we retired refreshed in spirit and 





therefore in them the ch 
ed, and all will be wight. “Perhaps aibpde 





A Chapter on Degrees, which suiteth 
all our Subscribers. 


We suppose the subscribers to the Bugle 
are very much like the patrons of most other 
periodicals, and will admit of classification. 
The Masons, the Odd Fellows, and the Sons 
of Temperance al] have their different de- 
grees, some more and some less honorable ; 
and we believe it is invariably the case, that 
the more honorable the degree, the more mo- 
ney and effort are required for its attsinment. 
Our subseribers, without any euch organiza- 
tion as have the societies referred to, have 
nevertheless established different degrees, 
which are more or Jess exalted according to 
the duties assumed by the membere, and 
may be thus ted ig to their 
excellence : 

First Decree. 
vance. 

Seconn Decree. T'hose who are irregu- 
lar and dilatory in their payments. 

Tuirp Decree. Those who have the will, 
but not now the means to pay. 

Fourrn Decree. Those who do not in- 
tend tao pay. 

Now as we are friends to progress, we 
should be glad to see all comprising the last 
three degrees, push through them and be- 
come initiated into the mysteries of the First ; 
we say mysteries, for it is evident to the 
groat mace of civilised people, there is m0 
greater mystery in the world than advance 
payment for a newspaper! 

To those of the First Degree, the acknow- 
ledgements of the publishers are especially 
due, for without their aid the paper could’ 
not have been furnished to those of the other 
degrees. They must feel comfortable in 
their consciences, and find great delight in 
the reflection that they read their own news- 
paper. They have given good heed to Paul’s 
injunction, “* OWe no man;”’ for it is as cer- 
tain that he who pays in advance for a news- 
paper has been equally prompt in the pay- 
ment of all his debts, as that he who returng 
a borrowed umbrella may be trusted with 
untold gold. 

Those of the Second Degree act upon the 
motto, “ Better late than never,” which is 
true, if it be not foo late; but do not such 
forget that “ BeTTer EARLIER EVER,” nov 
only rhymes to it, but contains a far more 
important principle, an observance of which 
on their part would relieve the publishers of 
much trouble and vexation? Let them try 
it, and they will say we s the truth,and 
oh! they will feel so much more indepen- 
dent in reading a paper they have paid for. 

Those of the Third Degree we sympa- 
thize with, and are sure, that so far as they 
possess the means, the publishers would 
gladly supply all such without money aml 
without price; but they cannot do this to 
much extent, unless those of the Second De- 
gree become animated by the spirit of pro- 
gress, and those of the Third use their ef- 
forts to procure other subscribers, and thus 
extend the usefulness of the paper. 

Of the Fourth Degree perhaps we had 
better say but little, save to express the wish 
that we had none on our books; and we 
don’t certainly know that we have, but judg- 
ing of the present by the past, we fear it.— 
If such would be so kind as to inform the 
publishers of the faet, it would probably 
save us the trouble of mailing their papers. 

Now as the Publishing Agent has told us 
that he intends soon sending out bills to all 
subscribers in arrears, an excellent opportu- 
nity will be afforded such to p1ss into the 
First Degree: and it is to be hoped that eve~ 
ry one who wishes well to the Bugle—the 
western pioneer in the Disunion movement, 
—will make a remittance that wil? be to 
him an honorable termination to the year 
that will soon be nombered with the past, 
and which will enable the publishers to en- 
ter upon the new one with lighter hearts but 
heavier pockets, and with prospects made 
brighter by your act of justice. 


It is reposted that Henry Clay is indispos- 
ed, and was so unwell on election day he 


as 





Those who pay in ad- 





brother and sister; they stood by us like | strengthened in soul. ‘There is some pros- 


was not able to go to the polls. 








A Confession. | 


Abolitionists have been unsparingly de- | 
nounced by the religious world, ever since | 
they commenced exposing the character of 
the American church, showing it to be full | 
of rottenness and utterly unworthy of the 
nae of Christ. Because they did this, they 
have been accused of infidelity, of being op- 
posed to true religion. Thanks, however, to | 
the power of truth, many bearing religious | 
authority, and some of the church organiza- | 
tions themselves, have from time to time 
been brought to confession, and by their ad- | 
missions have fully justified the abolitionists — 
in every charge they have brought against 


“the bulwark of American slavery.”’ ‘I'v be | 
sure, the confessions are made in their own) 


Janguage, which differs somewhat from that 
used by abolitionists, but this does not alter 
the fact. The latest we have seen will be | 
found in the following article on the * Siate | 
of Religion,” from the Mteligious Telescope. | 


The state of religion in general is dull; | 
revival and revival influences there are, but 
these are exceptions to the general rule.— 
Such seems to be the apathy of the mass of 
minds on the subject of religion, that the | 
common means of grace, such as were in| 
former years so wondrously successful, do 
not arrest their attenti Ch and s0- 
cieties grow cold, freeze and die in the very | 
anidst of the same measure and instrumentali- | 
ties by which the world was in other days 
turned upside down. Why is this? Has | 
the Gospel of Christ lostits power, the sword 
of the Spirit its edge, or the trumpet its cer- | 
tain sound? No; but the Church, the ex- | 
sternal church, has lost her power; she has 
duwered the standard of holiness, has become 
tuo compromising and worldly in her spirit and 
policy, ‘There 1s too close an alliance with | 
the world—too much pride, covetousness and 
anbelief. She must arise and shake herself 
from the dust, and be clothed with the beau- | 
tiful garments of holiness, and keep nage | 


‘ 





ainspotted from the world. She must purge 
herself of the dead carcasses which lie by | 
ahousands in her streets. | 

It is useless to talk about any thing like 
revivals—deep and lasting—while the world 
with all its abominations is smuggled in the 
charch. Spiritual Israel can no more stand 
before her enemies while the accursed thing 
is in her midst, than the Jews could in the 
days of Joshua. As christian churches, we 
must all take higher ground, or become life- 
Jess, if not extinct. I look not for another 
yeneral revival without a sifting first—* the 
time is come that judgment must begin at the 
house of God.” tis not enough to pass re- 
solutions, to prey. and preach, and write 
against Slavery, War, Freemasonry or Intein- 
perance; the whole = and practice must 
be conformed to the Spirit of Jesus Christ. 
Sin, as sin, a// sin, whether organized or un- 
organized, pop or unpop must be put 
away, Sinners must be excluded from fellow- 
ship in the churches of Christ. Whenever 
the churches bear a united, practical, and 
faithful testimony against all sin, doing it 
from a principle of faith and love, then let 
Zion litt up her head, * for the time to. favor 
her, yea, the set time will have come.’ 

The witness before us testifies that the 
church “has lowered the standard of holi-| 
ness”’—that is, she has substituted for the | 
true a spurious religion, has stricken out of | 
her code of morality some of Christ's estab- 
lished laws. What right then has she to) 
cling with such tenacity to the name of chris- , 
tian after she has forfeited the character, and | 
insist upon palming off upon the world as 
Christianity that which Jesus would never. 
recognize as his? 

We are also told she “has become too 
compromising and worldly in her spirit and 
policy,” and what has been the result? Just 
what any one might have foreseen. She 
tolerates sin, she winks at iniquity, and 
throws her sanction over systems of gressest — 
immorality. The world, the flesh, and the. 
devil—which it is the mission of Christ to 


| 





sion, that her own friends have admitted that | 
she is guilty of infidelity, or to use a word 


which sounds sofier in her ears, unbelief! 
And if, while she has “ pride, coveTousNess 
and UNBELIEF,” she shall presume, after 
having plead guilty in the premises, to arro- 
gate to herself the name of the Church of 
Christ, she will manifest to the world that 
she is also hypocritical. 

But how is the American church to be re- 
generated? ** Sinners mast be excluded from 
fellowship,” responds the editor of the Te/ 
esceope. Of course! This is but the reverbe- 
ration of the anti-slavery thunder that has 
been pealing through the land for a dozen 
years or more, and we presume abolitionists 
have no objection to the church borrowing or 
stealing it. ** Sinners must be excluded from 
fellowship,” or if this cannot be done; the 
same principle of action would require that 
those who are striving after purity should 
withdraw from fellowship with sinners. This 
is the whole doctrine of Comeouterism—a 
plain, simple truth which abolitionists saw 
long ago without the aid of any telescope. 

We are beginning to have some hope of 
the church after all. If she will but exalt 
the standard of holiness, cease compromising 
with sin, abjure worldliness in spirit and 
policy, banish pride, put off covetousness, 
throw away her unbelief, bury her thousands 
of dead carcasses, and exclade sinners from 
her communion, who knows but the Ameri- 
can church may become what all reformers 
desire to see her, “Fair as the moon, bright 
as the sun, and terrible as an army with ban- 
ners !"” 


Cuine To THE Union.—The editor of the 
“ Cleveland Plain Dealer’’ received the ful- 
lowing letter from a southern subscriber to 
his campaign paper: 
Cumming, Ga., Nov. 2, 1848. 
J. W. Gray—Dear Sin: As you appear 


to be the responsible cook of that anti-patrio- 
tic dish of stuff weckly served up under your 


, supervision, called the “ Campaign Dealer,” 


I enclose fifty cents to you. 1 am sorry | 
did not take five thousand copies of it. 


twenty thonsand votes @r ‘Taylor. 

You profess to be cu-operating with the 
democrats south, to elect a president. You 
do apparently labor together; bot | can as- 
sure you that if you will come to Georgia and 
make yourself known, if you do not reteive 


‘a present of two galluns of TAR ard a bol- 


ster of FEATHERS it will be owitig to the 
sStinginess of your whig and not your demo- 
cratic friends, 


‘ou northern people who suppose that the | 


south will waste two-thirds of the blood and 
half the treasure required to acquire territo- 
ry, and then be refused the liberty of settling 
upon that territory with their properly, [slaves] 
reckon without your host. Before we will 
submit to that,Gen, Cass mast break a sword 
over our heads inst«ad of a stump. 
SAMUEL C., ELAN, (Whig.) 

We subscribe to the foregoing letter as far 
as the far and feathers are concerned; 

B. B. FOSTER, 
W. A. ERWINE. 

You are at liberty to publish the above, 
natnes and all in full. 

The anti-slavery of the ‘ Plain Dealer” 
was not by any means so ultra as that which 
passes for abolition doctrine with those who 
ate acquainted with the article. It was such 
inti-slavefy as is tolerated in the Democrat- 


: Democrats. 


_ic party, which is saying bot little for its 
strength and yet the South could not bear, 


it—Tar ano Fearners was its response, 
and it was doubtless sincere in the proffer 
of its gifts made by its Whig and Democrat- 
ic defenders. 

And yet, to suggest the impolicy or utter 
uselessness of a govermental union with such 
men as the writers of the forgoing letter, is 
Jeclared unpatriotic, and even denounced as 





overcome and destroy—are admitted to her 
tompanionship. In ker spirit and policy she | 
consults the wishes and opinions of the world | 
—she loves its favor and fears its frown. 
What the world approves she approves, what 
the world d she d She 
follows where the world leads, she treads in 
its footsteps and echoes its sentiments. ‘The | 
curse of the spirit of compromise rests upon | 
her; and the lusts of the flesh, over which 
the true charch gloriously triumphs, are ma- 
ny of them ranked among the organic sins 
for which she in no wise holds herself re- | 
sponsible; and by and through them the de. | 
vil has power in her councils and authority | 
in her temples. 

The American church has made herself a 
city of abominations, has become full of cor- 
ruption; and he of the Telescope confesses 
that “dead carcasses lie by thousands in her 
streets.” Is she then, judged by the testi- 





| 


- mony of the witness before us, the church of 


the living God, or a place where dead car- 
casses poison the atmosphere with their cor- | 
ruption? And the witness further specifi- | 
cally charges her with “ pride, covetousness | 
and unbelief,” all of which are prominent 
characteristics of the opposite of Christ’s 
church. We are not aware that the aboli- | 
tionists have ever been accused of pride and | 
covetousness, but that the church abounds in 
them, no candid observer will deny. They 
have, however, been accused of unbelief, and 
upon this charge hes been rung as many chan- 
ges as ever pealed from the bells of ‘Trinity 
church, though a more odious word has been 
used to express the idea, for unbelief and in- 
fidelity are substantially the same thing.— 
When the chureh, to divert the public mind | 
from the searching process to which aboli-| 
tionists were subjecting her, charged her as- | 
satlants with infidelity, the accusation was 
hurled back, and she was herself proved guil- | 
ty of the ebarges she preferred against them. — 
We rejoice she has been brought to canfes- | 


‘treasonable. ‘There is a great deal of the 


spaniel in the North, and the South knows 
it; and the kicks and cuffs the latter be- 


‘ stows upon her,seem to produce no other ef- 


fect than to make her craw! to the feet of het 


‘ master and lick them in abjectness of spir- 


it. 


A Worpv anovr Osertin.—A_ correspon- 


dent writing from this place, says: 


* Oberlin is a strange mixture of anti-sla-— 


very and slavery, of liberty and despotism. 
They will be what they can to educate poor 


| colored people, in the depth of their degra- | 
| dation, and raise them ona level with the 
| whites, and place them in their own families 


on perfect equality ; and the next moment 


| will vote to elevate a man to the presidency 


who is their bitterest enemy. They preach 


in favor of religious liberty, and turn out stu- | 
dents from the Institution for propagating | 


sentiments different from their own, We 
recently had an example of the latter. 
young Hicksite Friend of good character and 
excellent talents was dismissed for no other 
crime than that of propagating doctrine which 
the idered skepti There is one 
good thing, however, they do not dare turn 
us out for preaching, and that is, * No union 
with slaveholders.” 





A Way ror rae Wuenerone.—Dr. Chip- 


man, speaking of the effects of tobacco on a 
member of Congress from the West, says: 

* He could not even present a petition to 
Congress, much less say a word concerning 
it, though he had long been a practising 
Jawyer, and served much in legislative bo- 
dies.” 

This has been a very common complaint 
with bers of Congress, and has especial- 
ly manifested itself when the petition con- 
tained the word Abolition, or its equivalent. 
Perhaps the anti-slavery public have erred 
in attributing to servilily, what should have 
been charged to tobacco. 





It. 
would have carried the State of Georgia by | 


! 
Ay 


The Study of Geography. 

Those who wish to acquire by an easy,and 
speedy process, a knowledge of Geography, 
or to recall and review the halforgotten les- 
sons of early days, would do well to join the 
class which James Hainbleton is about form- 
ing in this place. We have seen enovgh of 
his manner of teaching to convince us that 

‘his pupils can learn more during his course 
of 15 evenings, than they could under the 
old system in as many weeks, and they will 
remember too, far better what they do leafn. 
There may not another opportunity offer soony 
that will present such advantages as does the 
present; for we believe the teacher is amply 
qualified to impart instruction. Terms $1 
for the course. 


Gaanast closes the year with @ fine No. 
of his Magazine, and makes magnificent pro- 
mises for the succeeding volume. The De- 
cember No., is embellished with three splen- 
did engravings, the chief of which is a por- 

_ trait of J, Bayard Taylor. ‘The articles from 
contributors ate ho whit inferior in literaray 
talent to those which are generally furnished 
the readers of this work, though that of Jo- 
seph R. Chandler—* Reflections on some of 
the Events of the year 1848"—contains at 
least one passage that is highly objeétiona- 
ble to every lover of impartial liberty. After 
giving, in the highly finished and forcibl 

‘style which characterizes the produetions of 
that author, a brief sketch of the recent 
changes in Europe, of the many struggles 

, there for freedom, he says: 


“With the United States there is no sy 
tem lo change—no institution to del 
of course every year works some change in 

, the operation of the system, and makes more 
beneficial the institutions of the country.— 





s- 
; 


a 





| The new views of man’s importance and of 
| homan rights, which work out revolutions in 
| Europe, only make our citizens cli 


close 
and closer to the institutions of their own 
country.” 


Such a seutiment, such a broad endorse- 
ment of ali our institutions would appear 
very well ina clap trap political speech, or 
in the 4th of July patriotism of an unfledged 
orator, ot would be in place in the mouth of 
Calhoun, McDoflee, or some other advocate 
‘of eternal slavery, but in the deliberately 
| written reflection of one of the editors of 
| Graham's Magazine, it does seem out of char- 
‘acter. Its appearance there can only be ac- 


| counted for on the supposition that Joseph Ry 


| Chandler does not regard slavery as either 
an institution of a system, unless we can 
persuade ourselves that he has become so 
stultified that he can see no wrong in the 
blackest deeds recorded upon the page of our 
country’s history, and that the premonitions 
of a revolution in our midst are wholly un- 
heeded by him. 





Srrone Lancvace.—The “ Christian Ob- 
servatory,” in an article defending Capital 
Punishment, says: 

* As the defacing and overthrowing the 
statue of a king is an act of high treason, 
which stands at the head of all crimes, so to 
destroy the living image of God is the high- 
est treason against the King of kings. The 
wilful homicide has murdered God in effigy ! 
For this he stands an outlaw, and is placed 
in the same class with the wild beast which 
has destfoyed a human being; and ‘at the 
hand of every beast,” and at the hand of eve- 
ry such brutal man, the blood they have shed 
is required.” 

This is strong language, and we fear the 
* Observatory” would hardly be willing to 
apply it to General Zachary ‘Taylor and other 
“wilful homicides who murder God in efi- 
gy,”’ according to Americar: law and Ameri- 
ean gospel. Wholesale homidcies— those 
* who murder God in effigy”? on a magnifi- 
cent scale—are accounted worthy of Presi- 
dential honots, while the poor youth-neglect- 
ed convict is choaked to death on the gallows 
for his humble imitation of them. Sach is 
the decision of the churck and of the world! 

We fear, too, the ** Observatory would 
be unwilling to apply such harsh language 
to those who make God's effigy an article of 
| bargain and sale. Perhaps it does not know 
| that professed Christians sell God in effigy, 
and enslave God in effigy, and whip God in 
effigy, and brand God in effigy ; and that the 
church, instead of declaring its abhorrence 
of these damnable deeds and thundering in 
the offenders’ ears the sentence of Deatn, 
| which in olden time was adjudged a fitting 

penalty, looks with affection upon the guilty 
ones, and proclaims to the world, * These 
are my beloved sons in whom I am well 
pleased ;”’ and verily the sons are worthy 
offspring of the mother, 

Mob at Springfield, Pa. 

Tt will be seen by ‘Notes from the Leec- 
turing Field,’ that our friends Walker and 
Curtis have been mobbed at the above named 
place, and that the mob was led on by a Jus- 
tice of the Peace!—Squire Rosinson. The 
women were true to humanity, and God bless 
them for it! Mrs. Lancpon and Mrs. Ly- 
ons are worthy of all commendation. Give 
us the women, after all, for every good word 
and work—they are more effective than the 
men, although they have no right to deposit 
_a ballot on election day. 


Our Terms. 


As some of our subscribers seemed to 
think they were entitled to the Bogle for $1 
a year whether they complied with the con- 
ditions offered by the Committee or not, the 
phraseology of the statement of terme 
been changed, so that in future no possible 
wnisapprehension need arise. 
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Bills! Bills!! 
y We shall this week commence sending 
j out bills to all who owe 6 months or more 
| Subscription, We do not claim to be so in- 
falliable as to have no errors im our accounts 
| —this would be next to impossible with our 
number of subscribers, many of whom bear 
‘the same name. We hope, therefore, no one 
will feel offended if he should receive a bill 
j when he owes nothing, for we always hold 
| ourselves ready to rectify ull mistakes. 
To those who do owe, we would say; there 


tions, and if the paper is to enter wpon the 


present month, should do so, Compare the 
No. of this paper with your bill if you wish 





The Ex. Commiiiee 
Will meet at the esaal hour and place on 
the 3d of December. It is desirable that all 
the metubers who can possibly attend shall | 
be present. \ 


Ong oF THE OvTLETs.—A correspondent 
of the * Galveston Presbyterian" pives an | 


which emits “a dark cloud of smoke and a 
sulphurous smell.” We always supposed - 
Texas was in the neighborhood of the place | 
which Taylor wished toassign the Mexicans, | 
but did not before know & was immediately | 
over it. 


See | 


General Items. 


The Rhode Island Legislature did up its 
entire business in four days. If ‘brevity is 
the sou! of wit,’ that must have been a wit- 
ty Legislature. 


The election for the President of the 
French Republic does not take place until 
the 10th of December. 


A bank in New York recently refused to 
discount a note for the alleged reason that 
the drawer of it was seen intoxicated in the 
streets a few days previous. 


Castor oil candles are now manufactured 
in Alton, Illinois. They are said to be su- 
perior to sperm, and can be furnished for 
half the price. 


There is a woman residing in Cincinnati, 
—a Mrs. Bradley—who is 108 years old.— 
She is a Vigioian by birth. 


Dr. Junius Smith has imported 500 tea 
plants,for cultivation in the South. ‘Thecli- 
mate and soil of Georgia and South Carolina 
is thought suitable for their growth. 


The Jews have three synagogues in Cin- 
cinnati, and number about three thousand. 


Some of the English journals have sug- 
gested the propriety of repudiating the na- 
tional debt—it has become a burden too 
heavy to be borne. 


Me Gee, former editor of the “Dublin 
Nation,” and a refugee patriot, has establisli- 
ed a paper in New York city. 





The first National Council of the Roman 
Catholic church in the United States is to 
assemble shortly in Baltimore. 


The infant daughter of the Duchess de 
Montpensier has been blessed by her parents 
with /wWenly-one names ! 


Receipis. 


Sarah Ann Arnold, Hanover $1,20--92 
Lucinda French, Austinburg 1,00-231 
Dr. J. Harris, Salem 1,00-220 
J. Greenemyer, Columbiana, 50-179 
Benj. Snowd, Berlin 1,50-101 
Jos. Lukens, Jenkentown 1,00-208 
Eliz. Taylor, Newtown 1,00-208 
Sarah Carey, iD 1,00-208 
Abraham Metcalf, Malta 1.00-224 
R. P. Seaton, Medina 1,00-197 
* Jos. F. Nash, Troy 1,00-128 


S. Hatch & H. A. Green,Ridgviile 60-195 
Jackson Low, Lockport 1,00-140 
Isaac Book, Lineville 1,00-230 


Jonah Wileman, Marlboro 1,50-227 
P. L. Hills, Grauge’ 3,50-175 
A. Kittle “. 50-104 
Lyn & pds gs mag roads 1,00-222 
Dawly & Kirkland, Gerard 1,00-222 
|W. & A. Francis, * 1,00-222 
Alvah Francis, “ 50-196 
B. F. Rouse, “ 1,00-222 
Nathan Davie, Green Hill 1,00-243 


* The payment referred to by Mr. Nash, 
was, according to our books, made by Joseph 
Nash Jr. paying to 157. Unlessa_ mistake 
has been made, Mr. Nash's $1,00, pays from 
No. 94 to No, 128. 

67 Please take notice, that in the ac- 
‘knowledgement of subscription money for the 
ie, not only is the amount received pla- 
opposite the subscribers name, but also 
the number of the paper to which he has 
paid, and which will be found in the oulside 
column of figures. 

No subscriber need expect thata reduction 
from the price of $150 wil! be made, unless 
the maney is forwarded at the time specified 
in the published terms. 


a 





Anti-Slavery Meetings. 


J. W. WALKER & H. W. CURTIS, 
Agents of the Western Anti-Slavery Society, 
will hold Anti-Slavery Meetings as follows : 

Friday & Saturday, Dec. 6th & Mth, at 
Rome, Ash. Co. 

Friday. Dec. 15th, at Mecca, Trumbull co. 

Saturday, Dec. 16th, at Canfield, Maho- 
ning Co. 





are from $800 to $1089 now due on subserip- | 
new year clear of debt, it is necessary that) 


all who can settle their accounts during the | 


to know how far advance the account extend>. | 


,eept at Columbiana, which will commence at 


‘send the appointment to Kail’s neighborhood, | 


account of a burning well in Eastern ‘Texas, | 


| recommended the work. 


| sively. 


| 


Mouday & Tuesday, Dee. 18th & 19th, at 
Augusta, Carroll Co. 

Saturday & Sunday, Dec. 23rd & 24th, at 
Leesburgh. 

Tuesday & Wednesday, Dee. 26th & 27th, 
at Kai's Meeting House, (Christian.) 

Thursday & Friday, Dee. 238th & 29th, at 
Perrysviile. 

Saturday & Sunday, Dee. 30th & S3ist, at 
New Market, Harrison Co. | 
1 Tuesday & Wednesday, Jan. 2nd & 3rd, at 

Cadiz. 


wf 
PROSPECTUS 
or THE 
OHIO STATE JOURNAL, 
FOR THE SESSION. 


— 


t 


| 
| 


Tue time is already at hand, when, accor- 
ding to the requirements of the Constitation 
of Ouio; the Representatives of the People 
will assemble at the Capitol, for the annual 
transaction of such business as the public ex- 
igencies may require. Questions of mo- 
ment, affecting the interests of the State and 
of the People, will engage the attention of 
the Legislature, and impart lively and las- 
ting interest to the Whole community. As 
a means of gratifying this interest, the pro- 
prietors of the Ohie State Journal, will be 
prepared to render @ prompt and faithful ae- 
count of the daily transactions of the Gener- 
al Assembly, as they shall transpire. ‘To do 
this, a great expense on their part will be 
neccessarily incurred. 

Jo liew of the usual indefinite mode of sub- 
seribing for the session, without regard to its 
10 o'clock, P.M, duration, we propose to supply those who 

S. Will H.Robr. of 1. . may choose to patronize our press, with the 

P. Will 1. Roby, of Siseetanghiphene | Ohio State looms fur the hare of three 
| months, commencing with the first Monday 
| in December, at one-fourth the price of the 
- al feguler anonal subseription. This speed 

4 ill in al} probability embrace more than the 
THE GLOBE: teow af tho ipgisioine Mauipa.cnd wit 


A CONGRESSIONAL, AGRICULTUR. | Continue during the entire session of Con- 
AL AND LITERARY NEWSPAPER. grees. 
For a reimbursement of the large outlays 
The E.itors of the Congressional Globe | Which we must necessarily ineur to carry out 
propose a new publication. To deserve thet this arrangement, we look with confidence 
atronage which Congress has accorded to | for an colarged nnd liberally sustained cireu- 
their debates, in receiving and making the | lation a Rew: paper; and we ask of those into 
Globe the official register, they intend to add | whave 1 ads tote prarpreres may fall—and 
promplitude to whatever merit has bitherio | CSPEUY of sech as favorably appreciate 
They will publish | °F labors in upholding and advancing the 
a Daily Globe, to record the proceedings and | Wheg cause for whieh our fathers were con- 
debates as they occur; and a Congressional | tent ty labor—to aid us in procuring sub- 
scriptions, atid forwarding the pay. As the 


Globe periodicaity, as heretofore, embodying | } ; : 
the reports of Congress seperate from the | S“¢ Journal relies for support exclusively 


miscellaneous matter which will accompany | Seat the patronage of a diccerning puolic, 
them in the daily print. ‘To fiil the sheet of | 1)'0 1S 8 Bo way cunnected with the State 
the daily newspaper, ii is designed to gather | | ee i pps mye poemery 
the news from all quarters, and complete the | 28% Prudential means of sell-preservation, 


contents by drawing from every eoarce that | that subser'ptians me ies shaw s peer ebeuld 
be paid invariably in advance. 


| tay be of most interest among literary nov- | : 
| elties, and of greatest utility i scientific and | A crisis is at band in the affairs of the 
| State of Ohio. The Peoy-le have, in the 


practical works on agriculture. For material, 
the leading journals and periodicals of | useal manner, choser their Representatives. 
France and Geeat Britain, treating of such | But in some instances the Clerks of Courts 
subjects, will be consulted, and, it is hoped, | have taken upon them to place themselves, in- 
advantageously used. Original essays, es- | Stead of the people and the laws, and by 
pecially on topics connected with agriculture | their one act of assumed authority, to eonsti- 
will be obtained from the ‘most enlightened | tute members of the General Assembly, in 
and practical wen of our country. derogation of both the laws of the land and 
The Globe, as a newspaper, and asa vebi- | of the popular will! We are prepared to 
| cle of information and amusement in other | See persons thus furnished with credentials, 
respects, will be under the charge of Francis | present themselves at the bar of the House, 
/C. Blair and James C. Pickett. The Con- | and claim to be recognized as members of 
gressional department and business concerns | the Genetal Assembly! We are prepared to 
of the paper will be under the management | see these fraudulent and counterfeit claims 
of John C. Rives. ‘The public are fumiliar | zealously sustained by the-unseropulous lea- 
with Blair & Rives as connected with the | ders of a preg pa: organized party, and 
press. In introducing Mr. Pickett 28 one of | the acts of those leaders defended by a reck- 
the concern, they will he allowed to say a | less and mercenary press. It is the business 
few words of him. He is a gentleman favor- | and bounden duty of the sovereign people, to 
ably known to the Government, for the talent | vindicate the laws, and to protect and defend 
and judgement which distinguished his di- | the Constitution, as it was framed and trans- 
plomatiec service while connected with the | mitted to them by their fathers. It remains 
mission to Quito, and more recently when | to be seen whether the Ark of our political 
Charge d’Affaires to Peru. From his pen | Covenant is to be committed to the ruthless 
mainly the Globe will derive the selections | hands of factionists and disorganizes, or pre- 
and translations from the foreign journals and | served sacred and inviolate. And while 
periodicals, the comments on them, aod the | questions of such magnitude and vitality are 
other literary articles, which will be found | pending, it behoves the people to keep con- 
among its chief attractions, stant vigils. 
The Globe will be published daily during TERMS 
the sessions of Congress, and weekly the apni 


Thorsday & Friday, Jan. 4th & 5th, at 
Green. 

; Monday & ‘Tuesday, Jan. 8th & 9h, at 
| Cool Sprongs, Col. Co. 
Wednesday, Jan. 0h, at Columbiana. 

Friday & Saturday, Jan. bth & 13th, at 
Hubbard, Trombull Co. Pubtie discussion | 
on the church question, with Eld. Barris & 
| Co, 


To commence first ‘day at candle-light, ex- | 


Perrysville and New Market? 








—- 





balance of the year, end will undergo distri. | Diily for3 months - - - = $2,00 
bution in the form of a Weekly Globesa;) ‘Tri-Weekly * - - - - - - 1,00 
Congressional Globe, and an Appendix. | Weekly WSs sw we 6s £6 


The Weekly Globe will be the vehicle of | ay p 4 : tth f 
the misceHaneous articles of the daily print, | 0<7~ Persons who may interest themselves 
wih acrerean @f ie Genanetonels ver. | by presume eee ae and eoenasiog 

1 Mati the pay, shall be entitled to a single copy.— 
"The Congreasionsl Globe will embody, as | And Editors ia this | by te three 
it has done for the last sixteen years, Con- | ee atthdeanaieaie Bolly.cothente, 
giessional proceedings and debates exclu- | THRALL & REED. 
Columbus, Nov. 13, 1848. 





The Appendix will embrace the revised | 
| speeches separately, and the messages of the | 








| Presidents of the United States and the re- | — feces " wer epperow weal 
| ports of the Heads of the Executive Depart- | COV ERLET AND INGRAIN CARPET 
ments. WEAVING. 


The Congressional Globe and Appendix 
will be published as fast as the proceedings 
of Congress will make a number. Subseri- 
bers may expect one number of each a week 
during the first four wecks 0” the session, and 
two or three numbers each a week afterwards, 
until the end of the session. 

Nothing of a political party aspect will ap- 
pear in the Globe, save that which wil be | 
| found in the Congressional reports. A paper 

assuming to be an impartial vehicle for all 

sides cannot maintain its character if the 
| editorial columns refleet a party hue. The 
Editors ot the Globe have borne their share 

in the party conflicts of the press, they 
claim an honorable discharge from the voca- 
tion. ‘The Globe will inviolably maintain 
| the neutrality which its relation to Congress 
imposes. 


The subscriber, thankful for past favours 
conferred the last season, takes this method 
to inform the public that he still coutinues in 
the well-known stand formerly carried on by 
James McLeran, in the Coverlet and Carpet 
business, 


| 


Directivns.—For double coverlets spin the 
woollen yarn at least 12 cute to the pound, 
double and twist 32 cuts, coloring 8 of it 
red, and 94 blue; oF ta the same proportions 
of any other twa Colors; double and twist 
of No. 5 cotton, 30 cuts for chain. He has 
two machines to weave the half-double cov- 
erlets. For No. 1, prepare the yarn as fol- 
lows: double and twist of No. 7 cotton yarn 
18 cuts, and 9 ents of single yarn colored 
light blue for chain, with 18 cuts of double 
and twisted woollen, and 18 cuts of No. 9 
for filling. Vor No. 2, prepare of No, 5 cot- 
tow yarn, 16 cuts double and twisted, and 


8 cuts sing) 
97 cate at doable aad teluied wealleneend 
one pound single white cotton for filling.— 
For those two machines spin the woollea yarn 
uiue or ten cuts to the pound, . 

Plain and figured table linen, &c. woven, 

ROBERT HINSHILL WOOD, 
Green street, Salem ‘ 








TERMS. 


For one copy of the Daily Globe (daily dur- 
ing the session of Congress, and weekly 
during the recess) a year $5 

For one copy of the Weekly Globe one 
year 2,00 

For one copy of the Congressional Globe 
during the next seesion, if subscribed for 
befure the Ist of January 1,00 

For one copy of the Appendix during the 





next session, if subseribed fur before the June 16th, 1848. 6m—148 
first of January 100 
For six copies of cither the Congressional IMPORTANT N rE 


Globe, or the Appendix, or part of 
both 5,00 


The sohscription for the Congteesional 
Globe, of the Appendix, afvet the Ist of Jan- 
| uary, will be $1,90. ‘The original price of 
| one dollar does not pay the expense of the 
| publications, in consequence of the great in- 
| crease of matter published. 
| Oar prices for these papers are so low that 
we cannot affurd to credit them ont; there- 


T’eltons splendid dutline Ma 
pronouncing Geographieal Gazeteer, and 
* Naylor's system of teaehing Geography.” 
for sale by J. Humbleton of this place, hie 
is also prepared to give iastruction ta clas- 
ses, ot to individeals who wish to qualify 
themselves for teaebing the science of Geo- 
graphy according to this new, saperior, and 
(where tried) aniversalty approved syst®m. 
Address by & oo otdnahes, Salem, Col., 


Baldwin's 








fore, no person need consame time in order- | ¢; 

ing thea, colevs the subscription price ac- Coie Oct. 6th, 1848, 

companies the order. — 
Proprietors of newspapers whe nnd: Ole FRUIT TREES. 

Prospectus before the lst day of December, ‘ 

and paw us one copy of their paper contain- Pay y FR iT TREES Me up yormg 

ing ity marked around with a pen to direct) Dear, Peach, Plumb, and 4h 

our attention to it; shall have their names | pomne Grape Vines end ity ; 


entered on vur books, fur one copy of the all of which he will sell on reasonable terms 








Congressional Globe and Appendix during ; 
the session. of one €>py of the Daly Globe, 4)'mileg nore west of Seleme O° 
w ver prefer. 
7 BLAIR & RIVES. ZACHARIAH JENKINS, J;, 
Washington, October 16, 1848. August #1, 1848. a aid 
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POETRY. 








From the Gospel Banner. 
Thoughts by a Mother’s Grave. 


I'm standing by thy grave, mother, 
Where thou art sleeping now 5 

And the hand of grief is on my heart, 
And a throbbing in my brow. 

For the eye is closed in death, mother, 
That beamed on me of yore, ; 
And the gentle tones of a mother's voice 

‘They greet my eass no more. 


The chill, damp winds of night, mother, 
Are moaning slowly past, 

And over every leaf and flower 
The autumn sere Is cast; 

But my spirit heedeth not the gloom 
Around thy lowly bed, 

While it feels that thou ast sleeping there, 
With the sod above thy head. 


Earth’s fairest hopes were mine, mother, 
And lured my spirit on; 

But like the spring’s untimely fdowers, 
‘Thay’re faded all, and gone. 

And my sad heart now turns to thee,— 
Thy lowly grave | seek, 

And converse fold with the sleeper there 
While the tears roll down my cheek. 


Oh! I remember well, mother, 
The sunny days of youth, 
When my heart was cheered by a mother's 
lov 


e, 
In all its light ard truth! 
And in fancy now those days return,— 
1 seem to see again 
A mother’s form and a mother’s smile, 
And the home that blessed me then. 


And though, since thou wert laid to re:t, 
Long years have wearied on, 
Thine image still is in my breast, 


And it never will tre 

And the gentle tones of thy loved voice, 
I seem to hear them now; 

And to feel thy kiss upon my cheek— 
Thy hand wpon my brow. 


‘Tis said that after death, mother, 
Our spirits linger near 

The scenes which they had loved on earth— 
The friends who there were dear. 

Blest thought! then thou art near me now— 
Thine arm is round me thrown; 

And though grief is gnawing at my hearst, 
I bear it not alone. 


Would I were by thy side, mother, 
Would I were sleeping there, 
For I'm weary of the world, 
Its sorrows and its care ; 

And I long to go and be at rest— 
My spirit sighs forhome— ~- 
To be with thee in the spirit-land, 

Where sorrows never come. 


Dear mother, I must leave thee now, 
But I cannot say farewell, 

For f feel that thou wilt still be near, 

PR I may oo i 

. though unseen, t eye 

Will ever beam on ae , 7 

Till I leave this world of grief and care, 
And dwell for aye with thee. 


poreee mw 
The New World for Columbus. 


BY DUGANNE. 


On the crowded quays of Genoa, 
Walked a discontented man— 
Gazing forth apes the ocean, 
Far as straining eye could scan. 
Fixed and pallid was his forehead, 
And his arms were tightly locked 
Over the hearst that in his bosom 
Like a surging billow roeked. 


Gazed he forth upon the ocean, 
Through the cloudy mist of night 
Gazed he forth when dancing sunshine 
Clothed the sea with golden light; 
And his lips would matter strangely, 
And his forehead weave a frown; 
ged his heart more tightly, 
As ‘twere hard to keep it down. 


pity, 

rg chins and Waadieg beads; 

And the grew-beards said * Good Jesu! 
’Tis a sight should inake us sad ! 

This poor man has gone demented— 
Poor Cotvaeus sure is mad!" 


Like that mad man of old Genoa, 
Stand the f 





sot ike 
For the acé is in the ature, 
Though the be newly born. ~ 


Bogen Hore shall be our ocean— 

| bear our swerveless bark ; 
Like the no se mariner, 

Press we onward to our mark. 





yves occupation,” in which he says: 


“Iisa wyve’s occupation to winnow all 


relist to make malte, to washe y 

make shere corne, and, | Were spent in litle self- 

in “to husband to fill | next, twenty-five cents, and 
cart, 


her 
dounge 





A. oy peed Laid le his famil ned 
we = } bi , , ; 
a ride while his family remai at home, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘From Godey’s Lady's Buk, 
Can’t Afford it, 


RY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

‘Can't affurd it! ‘Too many mouths to 
feed—too many backs to cover. = b's a busu- 
ry I should like very much to indulge in— 
no man fonder of reading th.n 1 afi—but 
can't afford it, sis. 

‘I's only three dollars a year, Less than 
sixpence a week.” . 

‘| know. But three dollars a year will 
boy half a barrel of flour and give wy family 
bread fora month, It's no use to talk, wy 
friend. | know exactly my own ability, ard 
huow that 1 eau't afford to tke the magu- 
zine.’ 

*Lthink you might have taken it, papa,’ 
said Mary Rivers, greatly disappuinted. *1 
| never see a magazine or newspaper unless 1 

borrow from Jane ‘Tompkins, and 1 know her 
futher grumbles at her whenever he catches 
| her lending then.’ ; . ps 
| *S might do a great many things, child, if 
| 1 was made of money, which I am very sor- 
ry to say is not the case,’ returned Mr. Ri- 
vers. ‘If 1 could afford it, | would take all 
the magazines and newspapers in the counr- 
try; but lean't, and so that ends the mat- 
ter.’ 
And thus ending it, Mr. Rivers turned 
away from his disappointed daughter and leit 
| the house. 
Mary Rivers was extremely fond of read- 
‘ing, and had, dozens of times, begged her 
| father to take * Godey,’ or some of the other 
| magazines or papers, but his uniform answer 
was, ‘1 can’t afford it;’ 60 she was forced to 
borrow from Jane Tompkins, whose father 
' subscribed for lalf a duzen magazines and 
newspapers, and thought the money well laid 
out. ‘To bave to burrow she thought bad 
| enough, bat the worst of the matter was, no 
| sooner did she bring a magazine or newspa- 


| per into the house, than it was caught up by | 


: one hungry member after another, always in- 
| cluding her father, and its contents devoured 
| by each, and this often before she could get 
‘a chance to read half a dozen pages or col- 


umos. ‘The newspaper or magazine, which- | 


ever it might be, never passed through the 
entire family of Mr. Rivers without being 
considerably the worse for wear. ‘he pa- 
| pers were soiled, rumpled, the folds worn 
through or torn, while the magazines were 
| sent home often sadiy disfiguered. All this 
to Mary was very mortifying, and often pre- 
| vented her from asking to borrow the new 
numbers of the magazines, although, to use 


| her own words, sometimes, she was * dying 


' to see them.’ 
It was a warm day in July, and Mr. Ri- 


vers, Who had, about six months before, join- ; 
| ed the temperance society, felt very dry as he— 


' walked along the street. Before signing the 
| pledge, he would have quenched a similar 
| thiret with an iced puneh or a mint-julep.— 


| Now he merely stepped into a draggist’s and | 


| called for a glass of mineral water, tor which 
he paid his fip, thinking, if he thought at all 
| about the expense, that it was the merest tri- 
| fle in the world. An hour afterwards he in- 
dulged in the luxury of a couple of oranges, 
| at four cents each, which tempted him as he 


. 
~ 





as there is nothing doing, I’ve made up my 
mind to take a little excursion down the river 
in the steamboat that leaves at four o'clock. 
' Come—go along, won't you? We can be 
| home by tea-time.’ 

‘1 don’t care if Ido,’ replied Rivers. ‘1 
| want a little recreation badly.’ 
{ A thought of the expense or whether be 
! 


could afford it never crossed his mind. 

At four he was on board-the steamboat, af- 
| ter having spent a shilling for cigars, which 
| were shared with his neighbor. 

*Come, let's have a glass of lemonade,’ 
he said, shortly after they were on board the 
steamboat; and the two men went to the bar 
and each drank a cool glass of lemonade, for 
which Rivers settled. Shortly afterwards 
| the fare was called for. It was only twenty- 
| five cents. 

* Cheap enough,’ remarked Rivers. 

* Yes, cheap as dirt, No wonder the boat 
is crowded.’ 

Twelve and a half cents more were spent 
by Rivers for an ice cream before he return- 
ed from the excursion. He could afford this 
‘2 well. 

n arriving in the city, between seven and 
eight o'clock in the evening, it occurred to 
him that, so as he had been enjoying 
himself so well, ought to take ing 
home for his family that was a litle nice.— 
While wondering what this should be, he 
passed a fruit shop, in the window of which 
was a large display of oranges. 

‘I'll take a dozen oranges home—that will 
| do,’ he said. 
| And so he went in and got a dozen oran- 
ges, for which he paid thirty-seven and a half 
| cents; and bought, besides, a fip’s worth of 

tobacco. 
The extra spendi' 


could not afford to ta 





of Mr. Rivers, who 
a magazine, were, for 


ayear! And yet Mr. Rivers thought him- 
selfa very economical man, and took merit 
to himself for saving on newspapers and wag- 


azines. 

On the next day, Mr. Rivers felt as if he 
needed a little exercise—he was so closely 
confined in his store—and as it wae dull, he 
could as easily be spared as not. So he hi- 
ted a horse and sulky for a dollar ond a half 
‘and took a pleasant ride to himself. Previ- 

ously to his riding out, he spent a shilling 
in mineral water. During the ride, he paid 
| to gate-keepers, stable boys at taverns where 





ion he 
If ia 


veh) ¢ he sto for lemonade, and for what h 
Rk Wives In Ouwex ‘Tine.—The | drank and smoked, just thirty-eight ata. | 
' i wives in England, in old- Ten cents in cakes for the ebiid sid out 
en ih ue different than is at io poset rather unpleasant 


idea of having indulged 


completed this day's extra expense of the 
man who could not afford to take a periodi- 
cal: the whole amount was just two dollars, 

On the day succeeding to this, filty cents 


/ 


) 


ulgences; on the 
on the day afier, 
nearly a dollar, And so it went on, day af- 
ter day and week after week, while y 


eee 


call- 
her 


| ‘Mow mueh Ido envy you! she snig.— 


’ neighbor; stepping into 
his store after dinner, ‘it’s terrible hot, and ‘ 


that day, just one dollar and twenty cents, or 
at the rate of three handred aud 


'* What would I not give if ny father would = Nor was Mary alone in her expression of, 
take the magazines for me as yours dows for pleasure. The younger sisters and brothers | 
you; but he always says that he can’t afford... 


a 


‘magoaine, examining and admiring the beau- | 
tiful engravings. When she wus going 
away, she said— Are you done with the La- 
dy's Book yet’ 

Jane looked slightly confused as she reg li- 


ed—* I've read it, Mary, but papa has’nt done | other domestic matters. 


‘No matter—* Grahany’ of the * National’ 


ee 


—————— 











fiivers, who Was not of « very lit- 
etary turn, remarked, on the occasion, that a 
newspaper Was ‘an excellent thing among 
children,’ and that, for her pari, she always 
liked to. read a little in them now and then, 
esyecially in that part containing recipes and 
Not for a long time 


universal satisfaction at home. Even thongh 


with it yet.’ Mr. Rivers done anything that gave such 
{ 


will do.’ : 
‘I'am sorry, Mary,’ and the color rose to 
Jane's face, *but I can’t let you have éither 
of them. ‘The fact is, Mary, to tell you the: 
plain troth, papa has objected fur a good whi 
to my lending my periodicals and 
newspapers, and now he positively fo 
my dving so. But you can come and 
me, Mary, and read them here. 
glad to have you, 
you knowl] will. [wish papa was’nt 80 par 
ticular; but he is a little ie about some 
things.’ 
Mary felt hart, not with Jane, but at the 
fact. She went home feeling badly. 
~ Your friend, Miss Rivers, didn’t get her 
usual supply of reading,” said Mr. Tompkios 
to his daughter, shortly after Mary left 
the house. 
*No, and I am sorry for her,” replied Jane. 
* Ste seemed hurt and mortified when I told 
‘her that L could not lend them. I’m sore, 
papa, it Wouldn't have hurt us at ail, and. 
would have been such a gratification to her. 
* Let her father subscribe for them, as I do, 
He is just as able.’ 
*But he thinks he can’t afford it, and now 


* Thinks he can’t afford it, indeed!’ said 
Mr. Tompkins. ®A man who spends two or 
three hundred dollars a year in self-indulgen- 
cies of one kind and another, talking about 

_ not being able to afford magazines and news- 
papers for his family. hy, it costs him 
more for tobacco and cigars than it does me 
for periodicals.’ 

* Still, papa, it is hard for Mary to bede- 
prived of them, Itisn’t her fault. She says 
she’ often begs her father to take them for 
her, but that her only reply is he can’t afford 


= 


‘If she were the only one concerned, Jane, 
she might have them with pleasure,’ replied 
Mr. Tompkins. * But, you see, she isn’t.— 
It is plain, from the condition in which the 
, magazines come home, that they have gone 
through the whole halls, That Mr. Rivers 
indulges himself in reading at my expense I 
am very well satisfied, for 1 have seen my 
‘Godey’ at his store more than once.’ 
* Yes, that is the worst of it.’ 

* Besides, Jane, | am not perfectly clear in 
| my own mind that itis honest towards the 
ublishers to encourage anything of this kind. 
lhey go to great expense and labor in getting 
up their works, and certainly give the mo- 
ney’s worth to all who subseribe. But we 
every subscriber lends tu his neighbors who 








the couldu’t afford it, he was very far from 
ferreting of this act of extra liberality. 

any weeks did not pass befure another 
zine and another newspaper came to the 
» and before six months, Mr. Rivers 
liberal a patron of periodical literature 
t. Tompkins, and this although he eould 


afford it. 


I shalhbe = A-year or two have passed, but notwith- 
But I need not say abe Fotendh i 


ng the heavy additional expense of 


}twenty dollars per annum for magazines and 
pewspapers, the mercantile community have 


ilure of Mr. Rivers, and we hope never 
will—at least not so Jong as he takes the 
‘magazines and newspapers and pays for them 
punctually. 


Sco‘chmen and Scotch Musie. 





The following instance shows that Scotch 
ce will makea Scotchman do anything 
when out of his own country: 
A gentleman who wasa first rate performer 
of Scotch music on the violin, spent a winter 


place. Dining one day with a professor the 
conversation turned upou Scotch music, and 


man, whom we shall for the present desig- 
ly played, nothing could excel it; the pro- 
fessor on the other hand insisting that it was 
only fit for the barn-yard. 

Scotchmen can be got together L'il make 
and dance the third,’ 


‘Done,’ says the Professor, and if your 
music is capable of that, I will not only pay 


you the £5 with pleasure, but will be con- | 


vinced that it is the most enlivening, pathet- 
ie, and best music in the world.’ 

The difficulty arose as to getting an oppor- 
tunity for atrial. But this was soon obvi- 
ated by a third party informing them that a 


at the Old London Hotel, on the anniversary 
of Burns’ birthday. ‘This was a capital op- 
portunity for the Fiddler; for these young 
men, being principally rawboned, overgrown 
Scotch lads, who had recently left their own 
country to carry tea in the neighborhood, 


are perfectly able to subscribe theniselves, ) Were the very ones upon whom he was sure 


and who would do so if they could not. bor- 
row, the publishers cannot be sustained, or i 
_ will receive, at best, but an inadequate re- | 
turn, For my part, there is scarcely any- 
thing I would not do sooner than Borrow a 
newspaper or periodical. 1 never have been 
guilty of that meanness yet, and, if l-keep 
| my present mind, never will. ; 


Rivers,as has been seen, went home | 
feeling very badly. ‘The more she thougtt 
about what had occurred, the more she felt 
| mortified and really ashamed of herself for 

having trespassed upon Jane ‘Tompkins for 
her periodicals and newspapers, to such ay 
‘ extent as to cause her father to interfere and 
forbid her lending them any more, For this 
| fact in the ease she was not slow to infer. 
| ‘Mary,’ said Mr. Rivers, as he sat that 
| evening, listless for the want of something 
to read or do, ‘ain't none of the magazines | 
out for this month? Havu’tyou gota ‘Post 
| or @ *Courier’ from your friend, Miss ‘Tomp- 
| kins ? 
! *No, papa,’ replied Mary. 
| ‘I thought you went there to-day.’ 
| *Sol did, but Jane says her father has 
forbidden her to lend the papers and maga- 
zines any more.’ 
‘He 


to make a hit. 

All being now arranged, and the utmost 
secrecy ~— agreed upon, the eventful day 
was anxiously looked for, At length it came, 
and the Fiddler and Professor by an intro- 
duction to one of the party, got an invitation 
fo the dinner. There were twelve altogether 
sat down; and a right merry party they soon 
became; for the whisky toddy was not spar- 
ed when the memory of any of Scotia’s bards 
was toasted. The Fiddler was not long in 
perceiving that he had got among a right mu- 
sical set, and he waited patiently till they 
were fit for anything. At length he gave a 
wink to the Professor, who at once proposed 
that his fricud should favor them with a 
Scotch tune on the violin. 

* Capital! capital !” cried the whole party. 
The violin was brought, and all were in 
breathless anxiety. The Fiddler chose for 
for his first tune, * Here’s a health to them 
that's awa,’ and played it in a most solemn 
and pathetic manner. 

*That's a waefu tune,’ said a great, big 
raw-boned youth to his next neighbor, 

‘It is that, Sandy. ‘There’s meikle in that 
tune, man. Itreminds me o’ ane that’s gane, 
Jamie,’ at the same time giving a deep sigh, 


as!’ ejaculated Mr. Rivers, with ey drawing his hand over his long, gaunt 


| surprize and something of indignation. *Why 
was that?’ 
|} *I don’t know ; but Jane said she couldn't 
_ let me have them any more.’ 
| ‘I's very selfish!’ said Mr. Rivers, ¢ very 
selfish! What harm could your reading the 
| magazines do him, 1 wonder? But that’s 
just like some people! hey cannot bear to 
, See others enjoy themselves, and will pre- 
, Vent it if in their power.’ 
Mr. Rivers felt father uncomfortable about 
this refusal on the part of Mr. Tompkins.— 
_ It seemed to him to he aimed at his family. 
, He also felt uncomfortable at the ht of 
| losing his regular weekly and monthly en- 
joyment of reading the newspapers and mag- 
azines ‘free, gratis, for nothing.’ In spe 
this standing of Mr. Tompkins upon his re- 
served righis, had an rt py effect u 
the whole Rivers’ family, ae the father 
down to little Tommy, who read the anec- 
4 sue ped a story now and then, with as high 
‘a relish ag any of the rest. 


Things remained in this re for two 
dollars | or when Mr. Rivers, 
‘hungry for the mental aliment ety eae 
, Mr. Tompkins, that he strained a point, e 


\. *Seotland forever!’ cried Jamie, and in evolved, and a light is produced, superior 
an instant, tables, chairs, and glasses were even in effulyence to the splendor of the sun. 
scattered in all directions, and the whole | Now if a small arrangement produces such 


ough he felt that he couldn't afford it, and 

| went and subscribed for the Lady’s Book. 

He pepagn home a couple of numbers with 

‘him, and tossing them into Mary's said 

| —* There’s the Lady's Book for you, Mary, 
and no thanks to Mr. Tom ? ; 


Mary's eyes and face brightened a6. she 


caught up the * Book.’ - 
| *Have you subscribed for it, papa?” >) 


‘asked, eagerly. 
‘Ves Ser: Yoy can tead your own mag. 
azines now.” b, 4 TOF 


*Oh, Tam so glad!’ exclaimed Mary, : 
tears starting tte het eyes. “Ge Mad 
| Even though he couldn't afford it, Mr. Ri- 
| vers felt happy to think. that he bad 

| Mary so happy. On the next | 
, frequently of the delighted face of bis 


face to hide the tears which were trickling 
down his cheeks. 

The Fiddler with his keen eye soon per- 
ceived that before he got through the second 


the same mood. He therefore threw his 
last four bars of the tune died away like a 


distant echo, there was not a dry cheek 
amongst the company. 


instant all struck up, 


‘For we are nae fou’ we're nae that’s fou’, 
Bat just.a drappie in our e’e; 

The cock may craw. the day may daw, 
But aye we'll taste the barley bree.’ 


style, 


s Hey. ye devils,’ cried Sandy. 


rty dancing and jumping like madmen. 
Oct ran the affrighted Professor (for 
did not know what 


> and 
t order was restored. 


the effect 


‘ter when he told her that he had subseribed }House again on Burns’ anniversary dinner. 


for the magazine. Before night he determin- } 


jed to give her another agreeable surprise ere 
| the week was out. It was Thursday. On 
| the next evening, when he came in, Mary 














re in taptures at the idea of having a * Ga- 
, swette that was all their own to read ;’ and 
Then Mary turned over magazine after | even Mrs. 


beg et been startled by an announcement of 


in Exeter, and of course soon became ac- | 
quainted with the musical diletianti of the | 


a Strong argument arose as to its bearing | 
comparison with foreign music; the Scotch- | 


nate the Fiddler, insisting that, when proper- | 


Pil tell you what,’ says the Fiddler;— | 
* Vil lay you a wager of £5 that if a party of | 


them shed tears one minute, sing the next, | 


number of young Scotchmen dined annually | 


The song ended, up struck the Fiddler in electric and 
the reel of ‘Jenny dang oy tantl 


Every state and condition of life, if attend- | J. Bri 
ed with virtae, is undisturbed and delightful; their arrangements for the water celebration J. Bright. 
but when vice is intermixed, it renders even on the 25th inst., have 





Tobacco and Insanity. F 


the most virulent poisons of the vegetable 
world. The testimony of medical men, of 
the most respectable character, could be quo- 
ted to any extent to sustain these views of 
the deleterious influence of this dangerous 
narcotic. 

Dr. Rush says of tobacco—* It impairs ap- 
petite, produces dyspepsia, tremors, vertigo, 
headache, and epilepsy. Tt injures the voice, 
destroys the teeth, and imparts to the com- 
plexion a disagreeable, dusky brown.” 

Dr. Boerhaave says that * since the use of 
tubacco has been so general in Europe, the 
number of hypochrondriacal and consumptive 
complaints has increased by its use.” 

Dr. Cullen says, “I have known a small 
quantity snuffed up the nose to produce gid- 
divess, stupor and vomiting. There are ma- 
ny instances of its more violent effects, even 
of its proving a mortal poison.” 

Dr. Durwin says, * lt produces disease of 


the salivary glands and ‘the pancreas, and in + 


jurs the power of digestion by occasioning 





CONSUMPTION, 


young men atthe present day, is alarming, , tying sorrow and di 
and shows the ignorance and devotion of the | of families in many parts of the world; 
devotees of this dangerous practice to one of | 


Dickens gives the following description 


The very general use of Tubaceo among of this sad disease, which is constantly car- 


into th 





* There is a dread disease, which so pre- 


| pares its victim, as it were, for death; whieh 


| 
| 


| 


refines it of its grosser aspect, and throws 
around familiar looks, unearthly indications 
of the coming change—a dread disease, in 
which the struggle between the soul and 
body is so gradual, quiet, and solemn, and 
the result so sure, that day by day, and grain 
by grain, the mortal part wastes and withers 
away, So that the spirit grows light and san- 
guine with its lightening load, and feeling 
unmortality at hand, deems it but a new term 
of moral lite; a disease in which death and 
lite are so strangely blended, that death takes 
the glow and hue of life, and life the gaunt 
and grisly form of death; a disease which 
medicine never cured, wealth warded off, or 
poverty could boast exception—which some- 
times moves with giant strides, and some- 
times ata tardy, sluggish pace; but slow or 
quick, is ever sure aud certain.” 


TEMPERANCE IN THE U. STATES. 


the persun to «pit off the saliva which he | The spread of temperance in’ the United 


ought to swallow.” 


ates, through the influence of association, 


| Dr. Tassot once saw the smoking of it! has been immense, and promises still to real- 


prove fatal. 


| Dr. Pitcher, details the particulars of a| is given in an Albany paper, sets 


‘case of a medical student whom he bad been 
| Fequested to see. “This gentleman suffer- 
;ed under all the symptoms of phthistic.— 
| There were muco- urulent expectoration, 
| wight sweats, &c. The mucous membrane 
of the throat, epiglottis, and the neighboring 
parts, was coated with a brown fur. The 
' patient had been an immoderate snuff-taker ; 
he was told to discontinue the snuff; and did 
so, and recovered.”” 

Dr. Chipman says: ** By a inember of Con- 
gress from the West, in the meridian of life, 
and of a very stout frame, | saw sometiine 
since consulted; he told me that from having 
been one of the most healthy and fearless of 
| men, he had become * sick all over, and tiin- 
id asa girl.” Hecould not even present a 
petition to Congress, much less say a word 
| concerning it, though he had long deen a 
| practising lawyer, and served much in legis- 
| lative bodies. By any ordinary noise he 
| Was Started or thrown into tremulousness, 
| and afraid to be alone at night. His appe- 
tite and digestion were gone, he had painful 
sensations at the pit of his stomach, and un- 

lenting tipated bowels. During the 
narrative of his s@fferings, his aspect ap- 
| proached the haggard wildness of mental dis- 
temperature. On inquiry, | found that his 
consumption of tobacco was almost ineredi- 





| ble, by chewing, snuffing and smoking.— 
Being satisfied that all his misery arose from 
this poisonous weed, iis use was discontin- 
ors and in a few weeks he entirely recover- 
e 


Distresting as was this case, I have seen 
others, from the same cause, even more de- 
plorable. ‘Two young men were in succes- 
sion brought to me tor advice, whom I found 


delirium tremens, Each had chewed and 
smoked tobacco to excess, though perfectly 
temperate as regarded drink, ‘The further 
account given me was, * that in early life. 


greys, Dyspepsia soon occurred, attended 


in a state of insanity, very much resembling ‘tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Painte, 01 
fo] , . 


adopting this bad practice, it grew with their | 


ize greater good. A brief ieee A which 
@ mat- 
ter strongly before the public. There ate 
now more than 1,500,000 people in the Uni- 
ted States who abstain from the use of ardent 
spirits and from furnishing it to others; trore 
than 5,000 temperance societies; embracing 
more than 600,000 members. More than 
2,000 distilleries have been stopped; more 
than 5,000 merchants have ceased from 
traffic. It is estimated that 30,000 persons 
are now sober who, had it not been for the 
temperance societies, would have been sots; 
and that at least 20,000 families are now at 
ease and comfort who would otherwise have 
been in poverty and disgraced by drunken 
inmates. Such good results flowing from 
their exertions are calculated to urge the 
friends of the cause to renewed efforts. 


_ Asus or the Faankine Paivicece.—A 
distinguished Senator has recently avowed, 
that he, with an associate committee, has 
franked and sent in the mails, one million 
hundred thousand political documents since 
the last session of Congress. 
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JAMES BARNABY, 
PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 
‘TAILOR. 
Culling done to order, and all work warranted. 


sane of Main & Chestnut streets, Salem, 
io. 


DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 
BOOTS and SHOKS, (Eastern and Wes- 








and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, a1 @ 
good as the best, constantly for dois at 
TRESCOTTS, 
Salem, O. Ist mo, 30th, 





y great derangement of the nervous system 
and ultimately the mania 1 have mentioned. 
But I have also seen the same condition very 
Fy | induced.” 

Dr. Franklin says he never used it, and 
never met with a man who did use it that ad- 


The venerable John Quincy Adams, in a 


tty years he had discontinued the practice. 
“I have often wished,”’ says he, ** thatevery 
individual of the human race, affected with 
this artificial passion, would prevail upon 
himself to try, but for three months, the ex- 


it would turn every acre of tobacco land into 
a wheat field, and add five years to the aver- 
age of human life.”—Dr. Woovwarp. 


Interior of the Earth. 


A fact of gréat interest has been proved by 
the borings for Artesian wells in the suburbs 











part of the tune he would have them all in | of Paris, viz: that as we go toward the cen- 


tre of the earth the temperature increases at 


whole soul into the instrument, played the | the rate of about one degree for every fifty 
torié as he had never done before; andas the | feet. That the whole interior portion of the 


‘earth, or at least a great part of it, is an in- 
| genous ocean of melted rock, agitated by vio- 


Now is the time, | lent winds, though I dare net affirm it, is still | 
thought the Fiddler; and without stopping | rendered highly probable by the phenomena 
a@ moment, struck up, in a bold, vigorous | of volcanoes. . ‘The facts connected with their 
style, * Willie Brew'd a Peck 0’ Maut.’— | eruption have been ascertained and placed be- 
Out went the handkerchiefs, away went the | pont a doubt. 
tea ! 


How are they to be account- 


ed for? The theory prevalent some years 


rs. 
*Chorws!’ cried the Fiddler; and in an since, that they are caused by the combustion 


j of immense coal beds, is perfectly puerile, 
/and is entirely abandoned. All the coal in 
| the world would never afford fuel enough for 

a single capital exhibition of Vesuvius. We 
| must look higher than this; and } have little 
| doubt that the whole rests on the action of 
galvanic presen which are 

' the 





We know that when certain metals are 
' brought together, powerful electric action is 


resulis, what may we not expect from the 


he | combination of those immense beds of metal 
ht come next,) up | to be found in the earth? Here we have the 
came the landlady with her terrified train of key to all the grand phenomena of volcanic 
hinmates. But none durst enter the room, the action. — 
~hurraé and thymps on the floor being so bois- | be seen in an instrument called the theo-e!ec- 
} 4erous was only upon the entrance of trical battery, made of zine, bismuth and an- 
bho ti traveller, who had just arrived and  timony, packed in a box and varnished. In 


An illustration on a small seale may 


cried to the Fiddler for any sake to stop, _ this, heat is evolved below, while the top is 
cold; and here we have the very cause of the j 

je Iv is needless to say that the Professor volcano, when in the interior a fiery ocean is 

paid his bet cheerfuliy and was fully con- heaving its surges, while its peak is capped 
of Scotch music when with everlasting snows.—Prof. Silliman. 

ly played; and that the landlady took = 

that the Fiddler never came into her | 


Criticism on the Programme of the Water 
Celebration.—Dr. Elder, editor of the Phila- 


| delphia Daily Republic, made the only criti- | 


‘ cism. 
* The Mayor and Alderman of Boston, in 


vised him to follow his example. 





recent letter on this subject, says that in ear- | 
ly life he used tobacco, but for more than | 
thi 


| 


} 


periment which I have made, and I am sure | 


| 
| 
\ 
| 
} 
| 
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DAVID WOODRUFF, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, &e 


A general assortment of carriages constant- 
ly on hand, made of the best materials and 
in the neatest style, All work warranted. 

Shop on Main street, Salem, O. 


C. DONALDSON & CO. 


WHOLESALE & RETALL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 


Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 


No, 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 
Jan ugry, 1848. 








BENJAMIN BOWN, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Pittsburgh Manufactured Articles. 

No. 141, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH. 


Agents for the rs Bugle.” 
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OHIO. 
New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and I 


| Johnson, 


Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 
Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 
Canfield ; John Wetmore. 
Lowellville; John Bissell. 
Youngstown; J. S. Johnson. 
New § Marsena Miller. 
Selma; Thomas Swayne. 
Springboro; Ira Thomas. 
arveysborg; V. Nicholson, 
Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 
Chagrin Falls; S. Dickenson. 
Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 
Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 
Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 
Farmington; Willard Curtis. 
Bath; J. B. Lambert. 
Newton Falls; Dr. Homer Earle. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 
Wilkesville; Hannah T. Thomas. 
Southington; Caleb Greene. 
Mt. Union; Joseph Barnaby. 


| Malta; Wm. Cope. 


assigned the editors | 
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Richfield; Jerome Hurlburt, Elija ' 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. mere OR 
Chester“ Roads; H. W. Curtis. 
Painesville; F. MeGrew. 

Franklin Mills; Isaae Russell. 

Granger; L. Hill. 

Hartford; G. W. Bushnell, and Wr. 


Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 


| sprang towards him,and holding up a news- things that appear splendid, sumptuous and of New England a place in th nd pro-, Andover; A. G, Garlick and J. F. Whi 
; 7 Pp n the gta pro ‘ Ff. t- 
2 pons lines al an Warde. feng . Gistasteful ful and waneny to ‘the cession. The ‘ae graaarrd puts them in the | More. T f 5. 
- ¥. Did you subseribe for ix, | Possessor.—P oy aoe medical faculty, and in front of | Achor Town oS Saetne 

| : — e lawyers. , . 
4 ° Lknow you did your face tells) i eumptear of the law; -. when you gain ‘The committee of re aianes Bit | Winchester: Clarkson Pugket. 

“¥ ’ your case, you are generally a of mo- better Keonomy; Ira C. Maulsby. 
Rivers sate. wie ox ifopteeable spake, Soa ne ; Pte Hea toot ic ihe’ order ofthe | Penns John 1. Michner. i 

‘And solam. Ive wanted to sve the “Gar | Spader sat phon ar Sale tees PENNSYLVANIA 


zettc’ dreadful bad.’ 


‘has any moral right to endorse for another. 


No man who owes as mach as he can pay, Apoca' 


lyptic procession. There 
before, and death and hell followed after." 


Pittsburgh HH. Vashon. 
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